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—STORIES  OF  LINCOLN— 1 


A  Milwaukee  Woman  Recalls  the  Meeting  of  a  Party  of  School  Girls,  of 
"Whom  She  Was  One,  With  Lincoln   at  Springfield  in   1860. 

rade    from   his    windows.     May    we    come 


I  was  living  in  Springfield  when  Lincoln 
was  elected  and  many  years  before.  I 
was  in  the  high  school  with  his  niece, 
■Ella  Todd,  who  came  up  from  Kentucky 
and  was  with  her  aur,  ts,  Mrs.  Lincoln  and 
Mrs.  Smith,  while  s.ie  turned  the  heads 
of  half  the  high  school  boys  and  inci- 
dentally received  an  education. 

That  was  in  the  fall  of  I860  when  the; 
Lincoln,  and  Douglas  campaign  was  at  its 
highest  tension.  The  Republicans  had 
built  a  wigwam  in  the  center  of  the 
town,  where  meetings  were  held  nightly., 
The  sound  of  the  fife  and  the  drum  was 
as  familiar  as  "Yankee  Doodle"  and 
"Dixie,"'  which  were  played  on  them.  The 
streets  were  gay  with  lighted  torches 
and  illuminated  banners  carried  in  the 
parades,  and  the  girls  were  alive  in  this 
■campaign.  The  boys  donned  their  oil! 
cloth  cape  and  cap,  snatched  the  lighted 
torch  and  fell  into  ranks.  The  girls  lined 
up  the  sidewalks  and  clapped  vigorously 
to  the  "Hip,  hip,  hurrah"  of  the  boys. 

The  parade  always  finished  up  at  the 
wigwam  for  the  speeches  and  Glee  clul? 
music.  It  was  not  Mr.  Lincoln  nor 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  those  exciting  days, 
but  "Honest  Old  Abe,"  "The  Rail  Split- 
ter," etc.,  and  the  crowd  joined  lustily 
in  such  songs  as 

Hi.  ho.  put  them  through, 
Split  your  rails  and  haul  'em  too. 
made  to  fit  the  sentiment  of  the  hour. 
Never  was,  ■  music  more  jubilantly  sung 
than  rang  out  from  that  Glee  club  and 
the  great  assemblies.  The  people  of  to- 
day know  nothing  of  the  real  joy'  of  the 
old-time  political  campaign.  That  Glee 
club  made  the  roof  of  J:he  wigwam  trem- 
ble with  its  local  jingles  such  as 

Hurrah,   hurrah,  did  you  hear  the  news?    I 
The   Democrats1'  have  g-ot   the  blues, 
and    the    audience    catching    the    refrain, 
sang    to    the    heavens    amid    waving    of 
kerchiefs  and  banners  flung  high  over  the 
heads  of  the  audience. 

Women  were  as  deeply  interested  in 
the  campaign  as  the  men.  It  was  in  thee 
air  that  this  election  was  reaching 
toward  a  crisis  in  the  nation.  The  in- 
tensity was  breathless.  Everybody  was 
earnestly  anxious  for  the  election  to  go 
right.  Every  soul  was'  alert  and  ready  to 
participate  in  any  rally  and  not  for  the 
excitement  of  it,  but  because  of  a  deep, 
underlying  purpose. 

The  pulse  of  the  Springfield  public  was 
at  fever  heat.  It  had  listened  to  Lin- 
coln, it  had  heard  Douglas  and  history 
was  making  every  hour.  The  rallies  were 
relief  valves  to  pent  up  feeling  while 
the  multitude  waited  for  whatever  was 
to  come. 

On  the  day  of  the  final  Democratic 
demonstration  preceding  the  election,  five 
of  us  high  school  girls  went  down  to  the 
capitol  building  to  see  the  great  proces- 
sion.    We   had    a   standing   invitation    to 

make    use    of    the    room    of    Mr.    M , 

upon  public  occasions,  where  the  view 
commanded  the  principal  streets.  '  Upon 
this  day  we  tapped  for  admittance  at 
Mr.  M.'s  door.  Mr.  M.  was  a  very  short, 
stout  man.  The  door  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  tall,  thin  and  pleasant  as  if  no 
election  cloud  had  ever  disturbed  his 
thoughts. 

"Oh,"  one  of  our  number  exclaimed, 
"Mr.  M —  has   invited  us  to   see  the  pa- 


"Yes,  but  Mr.  M—  and  I  have  ex- 
changed  rooms,"   replied  Mr.  Lincoln. 

At  that  we  began  to  retire  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  continued:  "But  that  makes  no 
difference,  come  in,  come  right  in,  sis- 
ters." (I  have  always  wondered  why  he 
did  not  say  "girls"  or  "young  ladies.") 

His  manner  was  so  cordial  and  his 
smile  so  inviting  that  his  greatness  held 
no  awe  for  us,  his  young  campaigners 
and  we  entered.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  alone. 
We  were  seated  about  the  room,  he  sit- 
ting also  and  somehow  at  once,  we  were 
absorbed  in  the  campaign  and  talking  as 
earnestly  as  political  veterans.  This 
great,  kind  man  understood.  He  knew 
that  our  young  hearts  were  heating  to 
the  excitement  of  the  hour,  and  he  fell 
in  with  our  humor  and  told  us  political 
stories  while  the  parade  was  forming  in, 
the  streets. 

Among  other  things  he  pointed  to  a 
large  rustic  chair  made  of  twigs  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  one  from  each  state 
and  territory  in  the  union,  and  in  a 
pleased,  jovial  way  said:  "You  see  that 
chair?  That  was  made  by  an  admirer  of 
William  H.  Seward  to  be  presented  to 
him  When  he  received  the  nomination  for 
the  presidency,  but  (smiling)  you  see  it 
is  mine." 

The  beat  of  the  drum  drew  us  to  the 
windows,  where  we  stood  intently  view- 
ing the  great  demonstration  of  the  op- 
posing party.  It  was  so  great  an  affair 
that  our  defeat  seemed  certain  and  my 
heart  sank  like  lead.  Tears  were  not  far 
from  the  surface  as  I  expressed  my  fear 
and  distress  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  standing  by  my  side,  gazing 
with  evident  interest  at  the  passing  spec- 
tacle. He  looked  down  into  my  face,  and 
I  can  see  the  kindness  in  it  yet,  as  he 
smiled  encouragingly  and  said:  "Never 
mind,  just  come  up  here  on  the  eighth  of 
August  and  see  how  we'll  beat  this  all 
hollow."  (The  eighth  of  August  was  the 
day  set  apart  for  the  final  Republican 
demonstration.) 

The  last  wagon  of  the  procession  dis- 
appeared in  the  distance,  the  last  drum 
beat  died  away.  We  all  stood  a  moment 
in  silence,  then  turned  toward  the  door, 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  opened  and  held  wide 
for  us,  saying  as  we  passed  out:  "Come 
again,  come  again." 

We  went  out  from  that  room  bound 
heart  and  soul  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
man  who  could  stoop  to  the  school  girl 
and  understand  and  be  so  wondrous  kind 
while  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  his 
character  stood  above  all  and  left  him 
the  hero  then  and  always  to  us,  whom  he  I  q 
had  so  greatly  entertained. 

On  the  eighth  of  August,  perched  high 
in  air  on  a  terraced  wagon  draped  in 
the  national  colors  and  fluttering  with 
girls  representing  the  states  in  the 
union,  one  girl  of  that  little  group  be- 
came a  part  of  the  great  Republican 
demonstration  which  on  that  day  "beat 
the  Democrats  all  hollow." 

When  the  day  had  ended  she  put  aside 
her  decorations  of  "Red,  white  and  Blue" 
happy    in    the    recollection    of    Lincoln's 
prediction,  its  ample  fulfillment  and  her  | 
own  part  in  the  great  victory  and  to  this  ' 
day    she    cherishes    a   hidden    belief    that  ' 
she  helped  to  elect  Abraham  Lincoln. 
ALICE 
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Kammerer,  P.  J. 


Men  Who  Heard  Lincoln 
Attend  79th  Anniversary 
Celebration  at  Cemetery 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  22.— US)— 
Three  white-haired  men  who  as 
lads  of  less  than  10  years  heard 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  deliver 
his  immortal  Gettysburg  address  79 
years  ago  stood  at  the  same  spot  in 
the  National  Cemetery  yesterday  to 
hear  the  address  repeated  during 
anniversary  exercises. 

P.  J.  Kammerer  of  Newville, 
costumed  to  resemble  the  Civil 
War  President,  recited  the  address. 
Other  speakers  were  Judge  W.  C. 
Sheeley,  president  judge  of  the 
Adams  county  courts,  and  Attor- 
ney William  L.  Meals,  adjutant  of 
the  Gettysburg  camp,  Sons  of 
Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 

"We  can  honor  Lincoln  and  these 
dead  in  no  better  way  than  to 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  task  for 
which  they  died,"  Judge  Sheeley 
said. 
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KEASLER,    MHS.    T.   H. 


Lamoille,    111, 


Woman  Who  Played 
Hobbyhorse  with 
Lincoln  Is  102  Today 

Mrs.  Tryphena  H.  Keasler,  a 
resident  of  Aurora  for  nearly  80 
years  today,  on  the  anniversary 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth,  will 
celebrate  her  102d  birthday  at  the 
home  of  her  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Gerald  Matlock  at  Yorkville  near 
Aurora. 

As  a  little  girl  Mrs.  Keasler  sat 
on  the  lap  of  Lincoln  in  the  home 
of  her  father,  James  Simpson,  at 
Lamoille,  111.  Lincoln  stopped 
there  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his 
debates  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

"I  have  a  clear  picture  of  Lin- 
coln in  my  mind  today,"  Mrs. 
Keasler  said  yesterday.  "He  patted 
me  on  the  cheek  and  played  hobby 
horse  with  me  on  his  knee.  He 
had  the  most  kindly  voice  of  any 
man  I  ever  saw." 


/s*/vy 
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KEASLER,    MRS.    T.    H. 


ILLINOIS  WOMAN  WHO  KNEW 
LINCOLN  101  YEARS  OLD 

YORKVILLE,  111.,  Feb.  14  (AP). 
— There  was  a  special  Lincoln's 
birthday  celebration  in  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Tryphena  H.  Keasler,  be- 
cause it  was  the  101st  anniversary 
of  her  own  birth  and  she  had 
stories  to  tell  or  her  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Emancipator. 

Mrs.  Keasler,  born  near  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  Feb.  12,  1842,  came  to  Illi- 
nois with  her  family  in  a  covered 
wagon  when  she  was  a  little  girl. 
She  recalled  that  she  first  saw 
and  talked  with  Lincoln  in  his  pre- 
presidential  days  when  he  stopped 
at  a  hotel  owned  by  her  father, 
James  Simpson,  at  La  Moille.  Sub- 
sequently she  attended  one  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates. 

Mrs.  Keasler  lives  with  a  grand-  j 
daughter,  Mrs.  Gerald  Metlock. 
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Keasler,  Mrs.  Tryphenia 


Woman,  Iw,  Heard 
Lincoln  Debate 

YORKVILLE,  111.,  Feb.  13— (I.  N. 
S.). — -Mrs.  Tryphenia  Keasler  re- 
counted to  friends  today  that  as  a 
girl  she  met  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
listened  to  several  of  his  debates 
with  Stephen  Douglas.  Yesterday 
she  celebrated  the  Emancipator's 
birthday — and  her  own  as  well.  She 
was  one  hundred  years  old. 
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Kein,  Joe  Lincoln 


Abe  Lincoln  Bought  Him 
This  Dress  Back  in  1862 


Mr.  Keiui  and  the  dress  bought  as  a  gift. 


President  Gave  $1  to  Joseph  Lincoln  Keim's  Mother 
To  Buy  Present  for  Baby  Named  for  Him 


He   was  about  16  or  18   months   old. 

He  was  on  his  way  from  Indiana  to  Pennsylvania  with  his  par- 
ents, for  a  visit  with  his  parents'  people. 
The  year  was  1862. 

As  the  little  boy  played  in  the 
aisle  of  the  old-fashioned  train,  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  tall, 
gaunt  man  who  had  boarded  the 
train  with  a  staff  of  other  men. 

The  tall  man  picked  up  the  little 
boy,  held  him  in  his  lap,  smiled  at 
the  boy's  mother  and  they  started 
talking. 

Nobody  exactly  remembers  how 
the  conversation  went,  but  in  the 
universal  style  of  all  parents,  the 
tall  man  probably  complimented 
the  mother  on  her  little  boy,  and 
she  probably  blushed  and  thanked 
him. 

But  this  was  an  extra  special 
occasion,  because  the  tall  man  was 
Abe  Lincoln. 

And  the  event  has  been  recalled 
every  year  since  then,  first  by  the 
little  boy's  mother,  and  then  by 
the  boy  himself. 

He  is  Joseph  Lincoln  Keim,  206 


County,  while  we  were  in  Penn- 
sylvania,"  he   explains. 

The  Keims  lived  in  Peru,  Ind., 
and  Joseph  Lincoln  was  the  young- 
est of  a  family  of  12. 

He's  the  last  of  the  family.  Even 
an  attack  of  influenza  last  week 
couldn't,  keep  him  down  for  very 
long,  for  despite  his  81  years  he 
is  active  and  spry. 

Mr.  Keim  used  to  be  in  charge 
of  all  the  Peru  school  buildings, 
but  he  makes  his  home  in  Evans- 
ville  now  with  his  daughter  a^d 
son-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Scheips. 

He  has  one  son,  0.  S.  Keim, 
Delphi,  Ind.,  four  grandchildren 
and  one  great-grandchild. 

The  little  brown  dress  gets  a 
lot  of  use.  Mr.  Keim  says  it's  in 
demand  for  pageants  and  histor- 
ical plays. 


Keim,  Joseph  Lincoln 
On  train  from  Ind.  to  Pa. 


3.  Fourth-st,  who  celebrated  his 
eighty-first  birthday  anniversary 
Tuesday. 

"My  mother  often  told  me  what 
happened,"    Mr.    Keim    says. 

"When  Mr.  Lincoln  picked  me 
up,  he  asked  me  my  name  and  I 
told  him  it  was  Joe.  My  mother 
told  him  I  was  born  just  two  days 
before  the  President's  birthday  an- 
niversary. 

"Well,  then  Mr. 'Lincoln  said  he 
would  give  my  mother  a  .dollar  to 
buy  me  material  for  a  dress  if  she 
would  give  me  a  middle  name — 
Lincoln." 

And,  says  Mr.  Keim.  that's  how 
he   got  his  middle  name. 

He  also  has  the  dress  his  mother 
made  for  him  out  of  material 
bought  with  Mr.  Lincoln's  dollar. 

It's  of  brown  material  with  tan 
dots,  and  has  a  ruffle  around  the 
skirt  and  velvet  bands  trimming 
the  sleeves. 

"These  are  what  I  like  the  best 
on-  it,"  Mr.  Keim  says,  and  he 
shows  you  the  tiny  hand-painted 
blue  buttons  up  the  back  of  the 
dress. 

"My  mother  got  the  dress  ma- 
terial   in    Duncannon,    Cumberland 


*J>*-h 


Kein,  Joe  Lincoln 


Janitor  of  the  peru,   Indiana  High  school.      71  years 
of  age.     When  one  year  old  was  with  mother  and  father  on  same 
train  as  Lincoln  on  his  way  to  the   inauguration.     Lincoln  asked 
what  "baby's  name  was  and  then  said  if  they'd  give  him  fiuBUUU 
of  "Lincoln"   for  a  middle  name  he'd  given  them  a  dollar.     Joe 
Lincoln  Kein  still  has  dress  bought  with  the  money. 
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Kelley, 
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Springfield, 


W.  W.  KELLY,  RESIDENT  OF  SANGAMON 
FOR  MORE  THAN  80  YEARS,  REMEMBERS 
TALK  ABOUT  FIRST  COURT  HOUSE  HERE 


Included  In  the  Interesting  recol- 
lections of  W.'W.  Kelley,  1215  West 
Governor  street,  who  for  more  than 
eighty  years  has  been  a  resident  of 
Sangamon  county,  is  the  memory  of 
conversations  uttered  years  ag6  in 
regard  to  the  first  .county  court 
bouse  built  In  Sangamon  county. 

John  Kelley,  grandfather  of  W.  W. 
Kelley,  built  the  first  court  house  in 
Springfield  of  logs.  The  building  was 
twenty  feet,  square  and  the  logs  were 
cut  down  to  have  a  face  of  one  foot. 
The  building  was  located  on  the  east 
side  of  the  square.  John  Kelley  also 
built  the  first  log  cabin  or  residence 
in  what  is  now  Springfield,  coming 
to  this  state  from  North  Carolina  in 
1818.     The  cabin  was  near  the  pres- 


ent location  of  the  grain  elevator  at 
the  C.  &  A.  railroad  station. 

"When  a  boy  I  heard  my  -father 
speak  of  the  erection  of,  the  log  court 
house,"  Mr.  Kelley  said,  "and  It  is 
easier  for  me  to  remember  the  events 
of  boyhood  than  thos'e  of  later  years. 

"I  was  born  February  11,  1833,  on 
a  farm  near  Curran,  which.  I  still 
own.  The  house  built  on  the  farm 
when  I  was  twenty-one  years  old,  is 
still  standing  and  the  chimney  is  still 
in  good  condition.  Except  for  about 
ten  years  of  my  life  spent  in  Mis- 
souri, I  have  lived  in  this  commun- 
ity. 

Knew    Lincoln, 

''While  Lincoln  was  living  in 
Springfield  I  saw  him  many  t^mes 
but  was  never  present  at  any  session 
of  court  in  which  he  took  part.  In 
those  days  everyone  rode  into  the 
county  seat  to  vote  on  election  days, 
there  being  only  the  one  place  to  cast 
a   ballot." 

In  speaking  of  the  Springfield  of 
sixty  years  ago,  Mr.  Kelley  stated 
that  very  few  buildings  had  been 
erected  on  the  square.  There  were 
no  residences  west  of  where  the  C. 
&  A.  railroad  now  Is  located  and 
none  east  of  the  Wabash  tracks.  The 
AVabash  built  the  line  through 
Springfield  when  Mr.  Kelley  was 
nine  years  old.  The  track  was  made 
of  heavy  six-inch  beams  placed  op 
the  ties.  The  beams  were  faced  on 
top  by  a  heavy  trip  of  iron  on  which 
the  locomotives  and  cars  operated. 

Road  conditions  during  ',hls  boy- 
hood often  compelled  the  people  who 
lived  in  the  country  to  remain  away 
from  town  for  six  weeks  at  a  tjme  in 
the  spring  season,  Mr.  Kelley  said. 
The  roads  became  impassable  for 
wagons  and  difficult  and  dangerous 
for  horseback  travel.  At  that  time 
there  were  mud  holes  In  the  streets 
of  Springfield  in  which  buggies  and 
wagons  were  often  stalled. 

"My  fathers  Jonathan  Kelley,  took 
me  to  church  in  Springfield  when  I 
was  six  years  old,"  Mr.  Kelley  said, 
"and  I  remember  the  long  hour  I 
spent  that  day,  seated  on  that  un- 
comfortable bench  made  of  a  split 
log.  In  those  days  the  ministers  de- 
livered lengthy  sermons  and  did  not 
hurry  to  dismiss  church  promptly  at 
12  o'clock." 

"Only  once  in  my  life  have  I  at- 
tended court,"  he  said,  "and  that  was 
on  the  occasion  when  I  served  on  the 
grand    jury.  We    were    not    busy    for 


sw*«<!?«>4    days    and    the    judge    would, 
dismiss   us   tc    go   fishing  until   mat- 


ters were   ready  to  be  taken  up." 

Chickens  were  marketed  for  $3  a 
dozen  during  his  boyhood,  Mr.  Kelley 
stated,  .and  there  were  times  when 
eggs  sold  for  a   picayune  a  dozen. 

Mr,  Kelley  was  injured  In  a  fall 
three  years  ago  and  has  since  been 
forced  to  use  crutches.  He  spends 
several  hours  each  day  reading  Is 
well  informed  on  the  issues  of  the 
day. 

"I  enjoy  conversations  with  other 
old  timers,"  he  said,  "but  there  are 
very  few  now  living  to  talk  over  the 
old  times  of  my  boyhood  days." 
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Washington-  dentist 


Kellogg,.  Villain  Pitt 

NEAR  VIEW  OF  LINCOLN 


Political  Associate  Describes 
Personal  Incidents. 


LAST    INTERVIEW    WITH    Hffil 


Gormer  Gov.  Kellogg,  of  Louisiana,  Tells 
of  Visits  to  the  President  the  Day  Be- 
fore He  Was  Shot,  and  Gives  Sidelights 
on  Emancipator  That  Corroborate  the 
Stories  of  His  Great  Generosity. 


Former   Gov.    William   Pitt    Kellogg,    of 

Louisiana,  now  a  resident  of  this  city,   in 

i  response   to   a   request    from    the    Lincoln 

I  Centennial    Association,     of    Illinois,     has 

li  sent  a  paper  containing'  his  reminiscences 

lot  President  Lincoln  in  the  early  days  o; 

j  the     Republican    party,    and     when     the 

party  was  organized  at  the  Bloomington 

convention,   May  29,  1S56. 

At  this  convention  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
chairman  of  the  delegation  from  Sanga- 
mon county,  and  Mr.  Kellogg  was  chair- 
man of  the  delegation  from  Fulton 
county.  John  G.  Nicolay.  afterward 
private  secretary  of  President  Lincoln, 
Was  chairman  of  the  delegation  from 
Pike  county.  There  are  only  six  sur- 
vivor? of  that  convention;  Mr.  Kellogg  fc 
the  only  survivor  of  the  Illinois  presided 
tial  electors  of  IStiO.  His  account  of  nite 
last  interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  trans- 
mitted to  the  Lincoln  Centennial  Asso- 
ciation    of  Illinois,   follows: 

Last  interview  With  Mr.  Lincoln. 
'''  "About  the  first  of  March.  1SC5,  I  ac- 
companied Gov.  Yates  (who  in  January 
previous  had  been  elected  United  State? 
Senator  from  Illinois)  to  Washington  to 
witness  Mr.  Lincoln's  second  inauguri- 
tion.  We  again  returned  to  Washington 
the  first  week  in  April.  There  wis 
something  of  a  struggle  over  some  of  the 
Nebraska  territorial  appointments.  It 
was  understood  that  three  of  the  old 
territorial  officers  first  appointed  in  1881 
were  to  be  appointed.— myself  as  civet 
justice,  A.  S.  Paddock  as  secretary,  and 
P.  IT.  Hitchcock  as  marshal.  As  to  the 
governorship,  there  was  some  complica- 
tion. 

"Samuel  G.  Daily,.' who  had  served  as 
delegate  in  CongTess  from  Nebraska  for 
a  number  of  years,  who  was  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  had 
been  able  to  render  him  an  important 
political  service,  was  an  active  aspirant 
for  the  governorship,  in  opposition  to 
Gov.  Alvin  Saunders.  Senator  Harlan,  a 
relative  by  marriage  of  Gov.  Saunders, 
was  very  anxious  to  see  Saunders  reap- 
pointed. On  the  morning  of  April  12,  lS'SS, 
Senator  Harlan  and  myself  called  upon 
Mr.  Lincoln.  The  matter  of  the  gov- 
ernors-hip of  Nebraska  was  the  particu- 
lar subject  of  conversation.  As  we  were 
leaving  Mr.  Lincoln  requested  me  to-  re- 
turn to  see  him  that  evening  at  8  o'clock. 
Busy  With  Rehabilitating  South. 
"The  question  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Southern  States  was  then  pressing 
for  solution.  Michael  Hahn  and  R.  King 
Cutler,  of  Louisiana,  the  former  well  and 
favorably  known  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  were  in 
Washington  seeking  admission  to  the  I 
United  States  Senate  from  Louisiana  as 
representing  the  loyal  element  in  that 
State,  and  claiming  recognition  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  been  elected  by 
what  might  be  termed  a  provisional  legis- 
lature. Jacob  Barker,  a,  retired  New 
Orleans  banker,  and  another  man  were 
also  in  the  city,  claiming  that  they  had 
been  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  asking  recognition  on  similar 
grounds  of  loyalty. 


Second  I 

"President  Lincoln,  in.  an  impromptu 
speecli  delivered  in  front  of  the  WJm.e 
[  l,r. iso  to  a  number  ot  people  who  m.mI 
gathered  thsre  the  evening  of  April  13. 
referred  to  the  Louisiana  situation,  and 
expressed  the  hope  of  getting  those  States 
which  seceded  into  some  'proper  practical 
relation  with  (he  government.'  Speaking 
of  negro  suffrage,  he  said  he  would  prefer 
'that  it  were  now  conferred  on  the  very 
intelligent  and  on  those  who  served  our 
cause  as  soldiers.' 

His  Speech  on  Louisiana. 

"In  his  speecii  he  said,  'Can  Louisiana 
be  brought  into  practical  relations  with 
the  Union  sooner  by  sustaining  or  dis- 
carding the  new  State  government?'  He 
had  referred  to  the  fact  that  12,000  voters 
in  the  heretofore  slave  State  of  Louisiana 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Union,  held 
elections,  and  ratified  the  constitutional 
amendment  passed  by  Congress  abolish- 
ing slavery  throughout  the  Union.'  He 
said  'concede  that  the  new  government  of 
Louisiana  is  only  what  it  should  be,  as 
the  egg  is  to  the  fowl,  we  shall  sooner 
have  the  fowl  by  hatching  the  egg  than 
by   smashing  it.'. 

"I  galled  upon  President  Lincoln,  as  he 
requested,  on  the  evening  of  April  12,  find- 
ing him  in  the  large  room  where  he  usu- 
ally received  visitors  during  the  day.  I 
was  with  him  a  considerable  time.  Ho 
referred,  among  other  things,  to  the  Lou. 
isiana  situation  and  to  the  speech  he  had 
made  the  night  before,  adding,  T  am  try- 
ing to  blaze  a  way  through  the  swamp.' 
He  seemed  to  have  in  mind  that  New 
Orleans  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the 
State    which    had    been    since    1862,    when 

Butler  took'  possession,  under  the  control  | 
ot  the  Federal  forces,  might  first  be  I 
brought  into  practical  relations  with  the  I 
government  by  allowing  the  loyal  people  I 
and  those  who  pledged  their  loyalty  to 
vote  and  be  given  representation. 
Was  Offered  Collectorship. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  offered  to  appoint  me  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and 
advised  me  to  take  the  place.  He  ex- 
plained that  I  would  be  the  first  collector 
since  before  the  war,  and  that  the  posi- 
tion was  very  important  at  that  time; 
that  the  man  now  discharging  the  duties 
of  the  office,  George  S.  Denniso^,  was  :)> 
special  agent  of  the  Treasury  "yeparf- 
ment,  a  relative  of  ex-Secretary  Chase. 
then  chief  justice,  to  whom  he  owed  his 
appointment.  Something  was  said  about 
appointing  a  collector  from  another  State. 
Mr.  Lincoln  remarked  that  there  were 
precedents  for  this,  and  that,  to  use  his 
expression,  he  had  himself  'sent  Hamlin 
from  Maine  to  be  collector  at  Boston.' 
He  referred  to  Gov.  Saunders,  and  said 
he  felt  bound  to  reappoint  him  governor 
of  Nebraska  on  Harlan's  account,  if  fo;' 
no  other  reason,  and  said  he  would  like 
to  find  some  place  which  would  satisfy 
Daily.  He  made  a  remark  during  our 
conversation,  seemingly  aside  and  in  a 
kind  of  reflective  way,  which  I  did  not 
especially  note  at  the  time,  but  often 
afterward  recalled.  It  was.  'Finance  will 
rule  the  country  for  the  next  50  years.' 

"During  our  conversation  a  messenger- 
handed  the  President  a  card.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln remarked  that  it  was  from  Single- 
ton, who,  he  said,  had  just  returned  from 
Richmond.  I  knew  Gen.  Singleton  as  a 
prominent  Democrat,  from  Quincy,  111., 
a  warm  friend  of  President'  Lincoln. 
Finally,  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  'Go  and  talk 
the  matter  over  with  Yates  and  Harlan, 
and  come  and  see  me  tomorrow.'  As  I 
left  the  room,  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  'Tell 
Singleton    to    come    in.' 

Went  to  Harlan  and  Yates. 

"I  went  to  the  National  Hotel,  where 
.Senator  Harlan,  Yates,  and  myself  were 
stopping.  Both,  Harlan  and  Yates  urged 
me  strongly  to  go  to  New  Orleans.  For 
various  reasons  I  personally  preferred  to 
go  back  to  Nebraska  as  chief  justice. 
The  next  day  about  11  o'clock  I  went  to 
the  White  House  with  Gov.  Yates.  Wo 
found  Mr.  Lincoln  overwhelmed  with 
people  anxious  to  see  him.  Among  them 
was  Joshua  Hill,  with  a  large  delegation 
of  Union  men  from  Georgia.  We  saw  Mr. 
Lincoln  almost  immediately.  Ho  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  Treasury  Department 
for  Secretary  McCullough.  Gov.  Yates 
and  myself  retired  until  the  Secretary 
came.  Yates  knew  the  Secretary,  but  I 
had   never   met   him. 


n,y^few?*-*»i'e.s,ueni    niuouuceu    me,    saying 
1  he  had  determined  to  appoint  me  collector 
I  of    the    port    of    New     Orleans,    and    re- 
quested that  my  commission  be  made  out 
I  at    once.      A     question    arising    as    to    my 
i  bond,    Mr.    Lincoln    asked    if   it    could    not 
be   given   in    Washington,   instead   of   New 
Orleans.     Mi-.    McCullough   replied   that   he 
thought   it   could    be   done,   and   my    bund 
was  that   day   executed,    with   Col.   Wilson 
Shafer,    of   Freeport,    111.,    who    had    been 
Gen.    Butler's   chief   of   staff    in   New    Or- 
leans;   R.    King   Cutler,    of   Nov/    Orleans, 
and    Gov.    Yates,   as   sureties. 

"During  this  interview  I  incidentally 
remarked  to  the  President  that  I  had 
seen  Mr.  Daily  and  told  him  of  our  con- 
versation of  the  night  before,  and  of  the 
regret  that  the  President  had  expressed 
that  he  coukl  not  appoint  him  governor. 
I  may  add  in  this  connection  that  after 
Mr.  Lincoln's  death  Secretary  McCul- 
lough, at  my  request,  appointed  Daily  ' 
|  chief  deputy  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
Orelans,  which  position  he  retained  until 
the  following  September,  when  he  died 
of  yellow  fevei\ 

Bond  Delivered  Next  Day. 

'  "I  did  not  deliver  my  bond  at  the 
Treasury  Department  until  the  next  day, 
April  13.  The  following  morning,  April 
14,  Secretary  McCullough  told  me  that 
my  commission,  which  is  dated  April  13, 
had  been  executed  and  sent  to  the 
White  House.  I  went  there  later,  and 
learned  that  Ivir.  Lincoln  had  gone  out 
driving.  It  was  Good  Friday,  and  there 
were  but  few  people  about  the  White 
House.  As  I  was  to  leave  Washington 
the  next  morning— Saturday— I  returned 
about '4  or  5  o'clock,  and-  found  Mr,  Hail 
or  Mr.  Nicolay,  both  of  whom  I  had 
known  well  since  they  were  young  men 
in  Illinois,  in  a  small  room  adjoining  the 
President's  room.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in 
his  room,  apparently  signing  papers. 
With  a  few  words,  to  be  careful  and 
discreet  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties, 
he    bade    me    'good-by.' 

"The  next  time  I  saw  his  face  all  that 
remained  on  earth  of  this  great  man 
was  lying  in  the  east  room  of  the 
White  House,  while  a  throng  of  grief- 
stricken  people,  old  and  young,  white 
and  black,  were  passing  on  each  side 
of  the  casket,  looking  for  the  last  time 
on  one  whom  they  had  learned  to  love 
and.  revere.  I  would  like  to  add  in  this 
connection  that  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  benign  influence  of  Mr.  Lincoln  aided 
me  even   after  ho   passed  away. 

Arduous  Task  in  New  Orleans. 

"I  went  to  New  Orleans  assuming  great 
•responsibilities,  which  were  not  lessened 
until  after  other  Federal  officers  were  ap- 
pointed by  a  new  administration.  But  J 
found  in  Secretary  McCullough  a  firm 
and  steadfast  friend,  as  I  did  in  William 
E.  Chandler,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
become  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

"When  the  fierce  antagonism  arose  be- 
tween the  Senate,  where  were  most  of 
my.  political  friends,  and  President  John- 
son, and  when  I  went  as  a  delegate  at 
large  to  the  Chicago  convention  which 
nominated  Gen.  Grant  for  President,  al- 
though this  act  was  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  President  Johnson,  still  Secretary 
McCullough  remained  my  steadfast  friend 
until  I  took  my  seat  in  the  Senate  lroni 
Louisiana,  in  July,  ISipS.  I  have  always 
felt  that  I  owed  Secretary  McCullough':- 
support  in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that 
President  Lincoln  commended  me  to  him 
at  the  time  of  my  appointment. 

He  Was  Intensely  Homely. 

"Looking  backward  over  my  twelve 
years'  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  I 
have  tried  to  analyze  the  characteristics 
which  most  impressed  themselves  on  my 
mind.  First  was  his  intense  homeliness — 
not  the  angularity  of  face  and  figure 
which  have  been  unduly  exaggerated,  ai 
which  were  lost  sight  of  in  the  wondroo^ 
magnetism  of  his  eyes  and  the  earnest 
resonant  timbre  of  his  voice  whenever 
lie  spoke  in  public  on  any  great  question, 
but  that  earlier  and  better  definition  of 
the  word  given  by  the  best  English  au- 
thorities: 'Redolent  of  affectionate  care 
and  toil,  having  a  familiar  everyday 
character,  plain,  simple,  and  unpreten- 
tious.' His  homeliness,  in  this  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  made  him  at  home  with 
every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
in  Illinois,  and  built  up  for  him  in  his 
own  Stats  a  personal  feeling  which  ex- 
tended   his    fame    to   distant    States. 


States  has  finally  reached  a  point  wb4, 
it  is  condemned  even  by  the  theatrical 
managers.  Five  plays  now  before  the 
public  in  New  York  have  been  arraigned 
as  too  indecent  for  exhibition,  but  the 
list  might  be  extended  to  take  in  others' 
touring  the  country.  The  latitude  long' 
enjoyed  by  the  American,  stage  has  be-1' 
come  license.  Public  opinion  lias  been 
too  slow  to  act  when  it  has  to  be 
prodded  into  life  toy  the  outspoken  plea 
of  the  theatrical  managers  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    a    censorship. 

In  England  the  censor  'has  long  been 
an  institution;  and  though  he  has  been 
the  object  of  ridicule  from  the  ultra- 
modernists,  it  is  he  who  is  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  the  English  stage  is  freer 
from  filth  than  that  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  The  idea  of  a  censor  is 
repugnant  to  the  sense  of  American  in- 
stitutions, but  it  has  become  obvious  that 
something  must  be  done  to  keep  pruriency 
from  masquerading  before  American  au- 
diences in  the  guise  of  "a  great  moral 
lesson."  Public  opinion  may,  indeed,  be 
counted  upon  to  check  the  evil  in  the 
long  run,  but  sometimes  public  opinion 
operates  too  slowly;  while  it  is  gathering 
its  great  forces  for  a  crushing  blow,  the 
salacious  enemy  may  be  gnawing  .into 
the  morals  of  the  community  like  a  rat 
in   a   granary. 

Pending    public    action,    however,    there 
is   something  which   every  family  can   do 
to     render     nugatory     the     influence     of 
vicious   plays.      One   of   the   foremost   ac- 
tors of  the  day  voices  the  remedy  clearly: 
The  stage  needs  a  censor,  but  not  Of 
the    sort    the    estimable    gentlemen    in 
the   profession   are   advocating.    What 
we  need  most  is  a  censor  in  the  home. 
That's  the  way  to  stop  the  attendance 
of  Young   Miss   and   Young  Master  at 
salacious    plays.      Get    the    parents    to 
lake   a   hand   and   keep   their   children 
away  from  theatrical  filth.    The  pres-   ; 
cnt  agitation  will  bring  about  the  de-    ' 
s-ired  results    *    *    *    if  the  fathers  and 
mothers  will  do  fhelr  duty. 
It   is   the   patronage   of -the   young  peo- 


"United  States  a  memorable  occasion  for 
those  who  come  to  witness  it.  No  better 
occasion  for  making  widespread  the 
knowledge  of  the  city's  beauty,  its  pros- 
perity, and  the  hospitality  of  its  citizens 
could  be  offered.  Let  every  one  make  an 
effort  to  show  forth  the  city's  good  points 
to   the   people   of   the   country. 


MONOPOLY    AND    COMPETITION. 

Edward  H.  Harriman  is  become  the  first 
and  overshadowing  personality  of  the 
American  railroad  world,  controlling  nu- 
merous great  systems  aggregating  67,753 
miles  of  road  and  extending  from  ocean 
to  ocean  and  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf. 
Whether  Mr.  Harriman  has  a  greater  gen- 
ius for  finance  than  did  the  elder  Vander- 
bilt  or  the  elder  Gould  is  problematical, 
but  it  is  certain  lie  has  accomplished  more 
than  either,  though  his  time  is  more  op- 
portune for  gigantic  financial  combina- 
tion. There  are  miny  more  lines  to  con- 
solidate and  twenty  times  as  much  money 
at  command  with  which  to  effect  con- 
solidation. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Harriman  suggests 
the  two  opposing  schools  of  business- 
monopoly  and  competition.  Your  monop- 
olist contends  that  by  means  of  consoli- 
dation expenses  are  reduced,  friction  of 
operation  eliminated,  and  rates  of  trans- 
portation cheapened.  The  other  school 
answers  that,  with  the  death  of  compe- 
tition, the  greed  of  the  magnates  will  im- 
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September  12th,  1932. 


Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 
Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Gentlemen: 

After  reading  a  notice  in  the  Vedette 
published  by  the  cadets  of  the  Academy,  that 
your  foundation  is  searching  for  the  oldest 
person  in  Indiana  who  had  seen  or  had  known 
Lincoln,  Mr.  G.  A.  Ball,  a  graduate  of  the 
Academy,  wrote  us  as  follows — 

"I  have  a  very  good  friend  whose  name 
I  would  like  to  enter  Doctor  C.  H.  Kemple 
a  practicing  dentist  88  years  old  a  Civil 
War  Veteran  and  says  he  has  seen  Lincoln 
he  expects  a  hundred  times  as  he  was  on 
detached  service  in  Washington  for  some 
time." 


■ 


We  are  glad  to  pass  it  on  to  you  for 
your  information. 

Yours  truly, 


Earle  Hitch. 


Kennedy,  Mrs.  Louisa 


Atlanta,  Illinois 


Civil  War  Bride,  100  on  Friday, 
Has  Lived  Through  Six  Wars 


Lincoln,  111..  Oct.  19  (Special) 

A  Civil  war  bride,  Mrs.  Louisa  K. 
Kennedy  of  Atlanta,  Logan  county's 
oldest  resident  who  has  lived 
through  six  wars,  will  observe  her 
100th   birthday   anniversary   Friday. 

A  resident  of  the  Atlanta  com- 
munity 80  years,  Mrs.  Kennedy  has 
spent  her  entire  lifetime  in  the 
"Lincoln  Country".  Born  October  26, 
1845  on  Farmer's  Point  southeast 
of  Petersburg,  Menard  county,  near 
Old  Salem,  Mrs.  Kennedy  said  she 
knew  and  remembered  Abraham 
Lincoln  "as  an  awfully  homely  boy 
who  liked  grandmother's  cooking." 
Lincoln  often  visited  at  the  home 
of  her  uncle  Washington  Horn- 
buckle  and  chummed  with  the  three 
Hornbuckle   boys  at   Old   Salem. 

She  was  well  acquainted  with 
Mentor  Graham,  Lincoln's  teacher, 
and  said  he  was  a  fine  man.  Minerva 
Graham,  eldest  daughter  of  Mentor 
Graham,  was  her  sister-in-law  who 
had  married  Samuel  Kennedy,  a 
brother  in  law. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  said  she  remem- 
bered tucking  a  baby  under  her 
arm  and  hurrying  to  a  vantage 
point  to  see  the  funeral  train  which 
bore  the  body  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  Springfield.  The  Kennedy  home 
at  the  time  was  just  a  few  yards 
east  of  the  railroad  and  south  of 
Lawndale. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  grew  to  young 
womanhood  at  the  Smith  farm  near 
Old  Salem  and  was  married  to  Ly- 
man Kennedy,  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil   War,   Sept.  20,    1864. 

They  spent, the  winter  in  Menard 
county  and  in  March  of  1865  drove 
to  the  vicinity  of  Lawndale  in  a 
spring  wagon  and  settled  on  an 
80-acre  farm  which  they  purchased. 
The  Kennedys  later  moved  to  a 
farm  southeast  of  Atlanta,  on  what 
is  now  the  Hoblit  estate,  and  built 
a  brick  house  which  still  stands. 

The  couple  retired  to  Atlanta  40 
years  ago  where  Mr.  Kennedy  en- 
gaged in  the  coal  and  feed  business. 
He  died  May  21,  1909. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  were  par- 
ents of  seven  children,  four  sons, 
now  deceased  and  three  daughters: 
Mrs.  Ellen  Barnes,  Atlanta;  Ida 
Kennedy,  Atlanta,  who  lives  with 
her  mother;  and  Nellie  Kennedy 
who  has  been  an  invalid  in  St. 
Joseph's  hospital  in  Bloomington 
several   years. 

Always    Votes 

There  are  four  grandchildren: 
Asa  Barnes,  Carlinville;  Edward 
and  Eleanor  Barnes,  Atlanta;  and 
Mrs.  Helen  Cox,  in  California. 
There  are  also  three  great  grand- 
daughters:    Marcia    Ann      Barnes, 


Atlanta;    Dorothy    Louise    and    Ida 
May  Cox  of  California. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  is  a  staunch  Re- 
publican and  has  voted  in  every 
general  election,  except  the  last, 
since  woman  suffrage  became  ef- 
fective. Often  she  was  the  first 
to  appear  at  the  poll  on  election 
day.  She  said  she  was  "one  of  the 
Smith  family"  and  that  Smiths  and 
Kennedys  were  Democrats  until  the 
Civil  War  broke   out. 

Although  rather  frail,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy's general  health  is  good  and 
her  mind  is  unusually  keen.  She 
remembers  many  instances  which 
have  occurred  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

Birthday  Reunion 

To  commemorate  her  birthday, 
the  Kennedy  family  reunion  will  be 
on  her  birthday  anniversary  at  the 
home  of  her  daughter  Mrs.  Ellen 
Barnes  in  Atlanta.  Her  daughters 
and  grandchildren  plan  to  be  pres- 
ent. 

On  Sunday  Oct.  28  open  house  will 
be  from  1:30  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  at 
the  Barnes  residence  and  all  friends 
are  cordially  invited  to  call. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  has  an  ambition, 
she  is  looking  forward  to  a  trip 
to  the  Atlanta  business  district  on 
the  morning  of  her  100th  birthday 
to  call  on  oldtime  friends  with 
whom  she  has  had  business  deal- 
ings and  friendships  over  'he  years. 


MRS.  LOUISA  K.  KENNEDY  OF  ATLANTA 


Mrs.  Kennedy  will  celebrate 
her  100th  birthday  anniversary 
next  Friday  in  her  home  jn 
Atlanta.  She  is  Logan  county's 
oldest     resident    and    well    re- 


membars  Lincoln  and  his 
teacher,  Mentor  Graham,  whose 
oldest  daughter  Minerva  was 
Mrs.  Kennedy's  sister-in-law. 


Messenger  Boy 
Of  Lincoln  Dead 

Joseph    C.  Kent,   East  Au- 
rora, Joined  Union  Army 
Here  at  Age  of  16. 


Kent,   Joseph  C. 


Joseph  C.  Kent. 

As  day  faded  to  twilight  Mon- 
day evening,  President  Lincoln's 
messenger  boy,  Joseph  C.  Kent, 
93,  died  in  his  home,  22  North 
Grove  street,  East  Aurora,  after 
an  illness  of  several  months.  The 
aged  Civil  war  veteran  was  born 
Feb.  19,  1844,  in  the  town  of  Hol- 
land. 

The  Kent  family,  one  of  tne 
oldest  in  that  vicinity,  came  to 
Vermont  hill,  town  of  Holland,  in 
1811.  Mr.  Kent  was  one  of  three 
children  of  Hiram  Kent  and  Dolly 
Colby.  His  grandfather,  Joseph 
Kent,  after  a  three-month  jour-  , 
ney  with  an  ox  team  over  obscure 
Indian  trails,  arrived  at  Vermont 
hill  with  his  family.  In  1812 
they  witnessed  the  burning  of 
Buffalo  by  the  British. 

Joined  Army  At  16. 
It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the 
conflict  that  Mr.  Kent,  then  about 
16  left  home  during  the  night 
and  trudged  to  Buffalo,  where 
he  enlisted  in  the  War  Between 
the  States.  Assigned  to  the  11th 
New  York  Cavalary,  the  Vermont 
hill  youth  was  transferred  to 
Washington. 

It   was   while    at   the   barracks 
that   Mr.    Kent   first    met    Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  who  came  for  the 
1  express    purpose    of    obtaining    a 
dispatch    bearer.    Maj.    Johnson 
suggested  the  Erie  county  lad,  but 
after   looking    at   the    youth    the 
wartime     president     scribbled     a 
note    to    the    major:    "I    want    a 
man,  not  a  boy."     Maj.  Johnson 
replied:    "If    this    boy    can't    get 
through,  no  man  can." 
Lived    in    Thicket    for    Week. 
Only  recently  the  aged  veteran, 
with  a  memory  as  keen  as  a  new- 
ly-printed    page,     disclosed     im- 
portant  events   while   serving    as 
the  president's  personal  dispatch 
I  bearer. 


"It  was  in  my  early  days  as 
dispatch  rider  that  we,  'Jim,  my 
horse,  and  I  discovered  Confed- 
erates all  about  us,"  he  said. 

"We  made  a  dive  for  a  gulch 
where  the  thicket  was  dense.  For 
nearly  a  week  we  remained  hid- 

d6"We     hurried    to     Washington 
where  I  was  questioned  because 
the  seven-day  countersign  had  ex-  i 
pired. 

One  of  Five  to  Get  Through.       I 
"President  Lincoln  looked  at  me. , 
•Sit  down  here  by  me,'  the  presi- 
dent  said  as  he  smiled.    'Tell  me  , 
all  about  your  trip.'     I  remained 
an  hour  with  the  sorrowful  war- 
time president."  ' 
Mr  Kent  was  always  a  stauncn 
Republican.     It  was  only  a  year 
ago  that  he  discontinued  driving 
his  automobile. 

Surviving  is  one  son,  Frank,  oi 
Rochester,  and  a  sister.  Mrs.  Man- 
dane  Perry,  97,  with  whom  Mr. 
Kent  lived.  , , 

Funeral  services  will  be  held 
Thursday  afternoon  at  3  o  clock, 
in  the  Church  of  Christ  Disciples, 
with  the  Rev.  Frank  S.  Bartlett 
Jr  officiating.  Military  services 
will  be  held  at  the  grave  by  mem- 
bers of  East  Aurora  Post  362, 
American  Legion.  Burial  will  be 
in  Oakwood  cemetery. 
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turning  his  army   against  Lee   and'  the 
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Kent,    Joseph 

East  Aurora  Veteran  Recalls 
Talks  With  Abraham  Lincoln 


Joseph  C.  Kent,  Boy  Des- 
patch Bearer,  Visited 
White  House  Several 
Times  During  Civil  War 
— Risked  Life  on  Duty. 


It  was  during  the  darkest  days  of  the 
Civil  war  when  a  momentary  cessation 
of  campaign  activities  had  settled  like  a 
funeral  pall  over  Washington,  the  capi- 
tal city  of  the  Union  forces. 

A  young  dispatch  rider — a  mere  slip 
of  a  youth — who  had  just  returned  to 
his  headquarters  after  a  dangerous  trip 
through  the  lines  of  the  fighting  armies, 
took  advantage  of  this  brief  respite  to 
afford  himself  some  recreation.  He  took 
in  a  light  burlesque  show  in  one  of 
Washington's  theaters.  It  was  late — 
around  1  A.  M. — when  he  finally 
started  back  for  the  barracks,  which 
were  diagonally  across  the  street  from 
the  White  House. 

Being  a  balmy  evening  with  a  tang 
of  spring  in  the  air,  the  young  soldier 
walked  slowly,  strolled  in  effect,  in  the 
direction  of  the  headquarters  barracks. 
As  he  approached  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
building,  he  espied  a  tall,  gaunt  figure, 
attired  in  black,  pacing  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  building,  his  hands  clasped 
behind  his  back,  his  head  buried  in 
thought  upon  his  chest. 

Tafks   With   Lincoln. 

Quickening  his  pace,  the  young  sol- 
1  dier  walked  up  to  the  strolling  figure 
'  in  black,  stopped  shortly,  snapped  his 
,  heels  together  at  attention  and  saluted. 
\  Then,  with  a  trace  of  a  smile  twisting 
[  his  lips  he   said: 

"Isn't  it  rather  late  for  our  Presi- 
!!  dent  to  be  out?" 

President  Abraham  Lincoln,  bis  rev- 
I  eries  interrupted,  smiled,  inquired  in 
!  like  tone  if  it  were  not  rather  late  for 
|  "Our  dispatch  runner,"  to  be  out,  and 
!  then  locked. arms  with  the  boy  in  uni- 
1  form  and  walked  with  him  to  the  White 
j  House  door. 

This  incident  and  many  others  are 
i  among  the  personal  recollections  of  Lin- 
i  coin  treasured  by  Joseph  C.  Kent,  86, 
of  22  North  Grove  street,  East  Aurora; 
who  probably  today  is  one  of  the  very 
few  persons  alive  who  was'  intimately 
associated  with  the  Great  Emancipa- 
tor. 

Enlisted  at  Age  of  17. 
As  a  dispatch  runner  of  the  presi- 
dent's headquarters  staff,  Mr.  Kent  was 
in  almost  daily  contact  with  the  war- 
time president  as  well  as  with  many  of 
the  famous  generals,  including  Grant. 
He  was  1?  years  old  when  he  left  his 
home  in  South  Wales,  Erie  county,  to 
enlist  in  the  11th  New  York  cavalry- 
That  was  on  Aug.  30,  1862.  He  was 
sent  immediately  to  Washington  to  help 
fill  up  an  outfit  that  was  being  formed 
there,  and  after  drilling  for  two  months 
was  sent  on  detached  service  to  the 
headquarters  barracks  in  15%  street. 

Mr.  Kent  can  recall  vividly  his  first 
meeting  with  Lincoln.  A  call  had  been 
sent  from  the  White  House  for  a  dis- 
patch runner  and  Kent  had  been  or- 
dered to  report  in  person  to  the  Presi- ; 
dent.  Entering  the, room.- he  saw  Lin- 
coln, his  face  looking  long  and  drawn. j 
sitting  behind  his  desk  writing.  It] 
was  some  minutes  before  the  President 
looked  up.  When  he  did,  his  eyes! 
swept  the  boyish  looking  soldier  with  a; 
swift,  cursory  glance. 


JOSEPH  C.  KENT 


Pent  on  First  Adventure. 

Then  he  snatched  a  piece  of  paper, 
scratched   a   hasty  message   on   it  with 
j  his  quill  pen,  and  handed  it  to  the  dis- 
i  patch    runner    without    a    word.      The 
!;  message  was  addressed  to  Major  John- 
son  at   the   barracks.     In   substance   it 
!  read:  "I  want  a  man — not  a  mere  boy!" 
!      A  few  minutes  after  delivery  of  this 
j  message,    Kent    returned    to     Lincoln's 
1  presence  again,  but  this  time  in  com- 
!  pany  with  Major  Johnson.     The  latter 
i  told    the    President    that    "if    this    boy 
!  can't  go  through,  no  man  can!"     And 
accordingly,  Kent  was  sent  on  his  first 
adventure   as  a   dispatch  rider. 
I      Then  followed  hectic  years  until  the 
close    of    the    war.      Dispatch    Runner 
Kent    escaped    with   virtually    the   pro- 
verbial   scratch.      This    was"    a    groove 
traced    by    a   rebel   bullet   through   the 
waves  of  his  then  heavy  head  of  hair. 
It  merely  tickled  the  top  of  his  head. 
On  many  other  occasions  he  was  fired 
upon  by  Southern  soldiers,  but  this  was 
the  closest  shave  he  had. 

Hides  Three  Days  in  Earn. 

On  one  occasion  ne  was  hidden  for 
three  days  in  a  box  stall  in  a  barn  by 
a  Southerner,  albeit  a  Union  sympa- 
thizer, while  the  Confederate  head- 
quarters staff  was  being  entertained  in 
the  house. 

Some  days  Kent  used  to  ride  as  many 
as  100  miles  through  the  war-torn 
wastes  of  the  South.  He  carried  his 
precious  dispatches  in  small,  roHed-up 
pellets,  and  when  caught  in  dangerous 
circumstances  which  threatened  to  re- 
sult in  either  his  death  or  capture,  he 
used  to  stuff  the  little  paper  capsules 
in  his  mouth.  He  always  managed  to 
get  through,  however,  and  to  reach  his 
man— if  that  man  were  alive  by  the  | 
time  he  reached  him. 

Kent's  dispatch  running  activities  i 
brought  him  to  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
on  the  second  day  of  the  fighting. 
There  he  was  privileged  to  witness  Pick- 
ett's famous  charge.  A  horrible  sight, 
as  Mr.  Kent  now  recalls  it — hordes  of 
fresh  men  being  smothered  by  merci- 
less artillery  and  rifle  fire. 

Recalls  Jealousy  of  Grant. 

"Lee  was  three  days  crossing  the  Po- 
tomac," Mr.  Kent  said.  "If  Grant  had 
been  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  the 
war  would  have  ended  right  there.  He 
would  have  followed  up  the  victory  by 
turning  his  army   against  Lee   and  the 


White  House 

la  Iter's    wagon   train.     Lee   would   have 
had  nothing  left." 

Speaking  about  Grant,  Mr.  Kent  told 
of  the  jealousy  entertained  against  him 
by  the  other  army  officers,  who  were 
always  knocking  him  in  front  of  Lin- 
coln. In  fact,  Kent  was  present  at  the 
White  House  on  that  memorable  occa- 
sion when  Lincoln,  being  told  for  the 
100th  time  that  "Grant  was  'drunk 
again,"  remarked  dryly  that  if  he  only 
knew  the  brand  of  liquor  preferred  by 
Grant  he  would  have  some  of  it  sent  to 
his  other  generals  to  see  if  they  could 
win  battles,  too. 

Cites  Incident  of  Bravery. 

One  incident  of  bravery  which  he  wit- 
nessed at  Gettysburg  stands  out  clearly 
in  his  memory,  Mr.  Kent  related.  He 
told  about  seeing  a  Union  artilleryman, 
all  but  shot  in  two  in  the  middle,  plunge 
home  a  last  shell  into  the  breach,  fire 
the  charge,  then  smile  and  say:  "Did  I 
give  'em  hell?"  before  falling  over  dead. 

A  picture  of  Lincoln  which  has  etched 
itself  in  Mr.  Kent's  memory,  as  he  saw 
it  repeated  so  frequently,  was  the  ludi- 
crous one  of  Lincoln,  with  18-inch  silk 
hat  and  all.  astride  a  horse,  followed  by 
little  Tad  en  his  pony. 

About  the  last  time  Kent  saw  Lin-  j 
coin  was  during  the  busy  try-  tcv.'ai'.ds.l 
the  close  of  the    war,     He    was    sum-  ! 


moned  to  the  White  House    to    get    a 
dispatch. 

Drives  an  Automobile. 

"Lincoln  looked  as  though  he  had 
not  stirred  from  his  room  in  days,"  Mr. 
Kent  recalled.  "He  looked  like  a  ghost 
Ordinarily  jolly  and  talkative,  this  time  j 
he  was  not.  He  saw  me  standing  there 
and  handed  me  the  messa.ge  without  a  i 
word."  i 

Following  the  close  of  the  war,  Kent  ' 
went  to  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  where  he  ! 
lived  for  four  years.  Five  years  ago  he 
returned  there  on  a  visit  and  found  30  ! 
|  of  the  people  he  used  to  know.  For 
about  20  years  Mr.  Kent  worked  at  the  I 
undertaking  business  in  Buffalo.  He  i 
is  now  retired  and  lives  with  his  91-  ! 
year-old  sister  in  East  Aurora,  his  wife  | 
having  died  a  year  ago. 

Though  in  his  advanced  80's,  Mr.  i 
Kent  drives  an  automobile.  Recently 
he  drove  to  the  state  encampment  of 
the  G.  A.  R.  in  Binghamton,  and  made 
the  trip  home  to  East  Aurora  —  225 
miles— in  one  day,  leaving  at  11  A.  M., 
and  arriving  here  at  7  P.  M. 
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Necrology 
Of  the  Week 


JOSEPH  C.  KENT,  93,  known  as 
"Abraham  Lincoln's  messenger  boy" 
because  he  carried  notes  from  Wash- 
ington to  Civil  War  Generals,  died 
at  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


KBSTEH,  MRS.  NANCY  ELLEN  KERR 


Springfield, 


Woman  Who  Knew 
Lincoln  Passes 

Springfield,  Feb.  25  (£>)— A  93- 
year-old  woman,  Mrs.  Nancy  Ellen 
Kerr  Kester,  who  vividly  remember- 
ed Abe*Lincoln  bouncing  her  on  his 
knee,  died  at  her  home  Monday. 

Mrs.  Kester,  whose  brother  was 
once  a  law  partner  of  Lincoln, 
lived  with  her  family  on  a  farm  just 
outside  Springfield,  111.  In  1850,  she 
always  remembered,  the  lanky, 
young  attorney  would  often  ride  up 
to  her  father's  front  gate  astride  a 
yellow  horse  with  a  white  tail  and 
shout  "Hello,  Abe!" 

Her  father,  who  had  the  same 
name  as  the  man  who  was  to  be- 
come the  great  emancipator,  would 
shout  back  "Hello,  Abe!  Light  and 
come  in!"  she  often  recalled  in 
visits  with  neighbors. 

"Yes,"  she  said  in  1939  as  she 
watched  the  filming  near  here  of 
the  motion  picture  "Abe  Lincoln  in 
Illinios,"  he  and  father  were  close 
friends  all  their  lives.  Mr.  Lincoln 
cottoned  to  me  because  I  was  the 
smallest.  He  would  'trotty  horse'  me 
on  his  knee  for  hours  at  a  time— 
and  he  taught  me  the  Golden  Rule." 

Mrs.  Kester,  who  moved  here  in 
1906,  also  counted  among  her  ac- 
quaintances such  men  as  Jesse 
James,  President  Garfield,  Grover 
Cleveland  and  the  famed  temper- 
ance leader,  Prances  Willard. 
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ETCES,    R.   C. 


R.  C.  Keyes,  93 
Interested  In 


By  JOHNSON  KANADY,  JR. 
State  Journal  Staff  Writer. 
Recalling  vividly  participation  by 
this  country  in  three  wars,  the  Civil 
war,  the  Spanish  American  conflict, 
and  the  first  World  war,  R.  C. 
Keyes  predicts  the  United  States 
will  enter  World  war  II. 

The  native  Springfield  resident, 
who  will  mark  his  ninety-third 
birthday  anniversary  tomorrow, 
granted  an  interview  yesterday  eve- 
ning at  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Schulz,  908  West  Law- 
rence avenue,  where  he  resides,  and 
where  he  received  more  than  a 
hundred  friends  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  anniversary. 

"I've  been  through  three  wars," 
said  Mr.  Keyes,  "and  it  looks  like 
I'm  in  for  another."  Then  he  added 
thoughtfully,  "And  I  would  gladly 
take  the  place  of  any  young  man 
who  has  to  go." 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "I  helped 
organize  the  governor's  guard  back 
in  '74,  when  Illinois  didn't  have  any 
military  organization.  In  1875  it 
became  the  Illinois  national  guard." 

Displeased  With  Knox,  Willkie. 
j  The  blame  for  embroiling  the 
/  ijnited  States  in  the  war  Mr.  Keyes 
ays  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
Col.  Frank  Knox,  secretary  of  the 
navy,  "and  the  others  like  him." 
Wendell  Willkie,  Republican  candi- 
date for  president  in  1940,  has  been 
a  disappointment,"  he  said. 

"I  loved  that  man  when  he  was 
campaigning,"  Mr.  Keyes,  a  life- 
long Republican,  who  remembers 
when  the  Whigs  went  into  the 
Republican  party,  said.  "But  when 
he  said  'Oh,  that  was  just  campaign 
talk,'  I  was  disappointed." 

Praises  Green  And  Brooks. 
The  old  gentleman  not  only  is  a 
onstant  reader  of  current  events; 
e  keeps  scrapbooks  of  clippings 
nd  photographs  of  persons  and 
/ents  he  wants  particularly  to  re- 
^mber.  Today  his  two  favorites 
re    U.    S.    Senator    C.    Wayland 


rooks,     and     Governor     Dwight* 

ireen. 

As  he  talked  yesterday  evening 

ie    had    one    of    his    books    open 

j>   a  page   on   which   was  a  large 

licture  of  Governor  Green  and  his 

family.     Mr.  Keyes  has  never  met 

Jthe  governor's  children,  but  hopes 

to   soon. 

He   was   an1  avid   Green   booster 
in  the  recen^  campaign,  and  sat  on 
the    platform   at   the    Green   rally 
;  in  this  city.  „ 

For  Senator  Brooks  and  his  views 
ine-  has  nothing  but  praise.  "If  we 
s-teniK  by  IvTt.  Brooks,  we  won't  have 
m  go  into  the  war,"  he  said. 
J  Knew  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Keyes  knew  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, arid  recalls  shaking  hands 
w^th  him  two  days  before  the 
martyred  president  left  this  city 
for  Washington.  He  admires  Lin- 
coln, arid  adds  that  another  great 
man  is  /Gen.  John  Pershing.  "He's 
my  tyj?e  of  man,"  said  Mr.  Keyes. 

While  Mr.  Keyes  refuses  to  live 
in  thejoast,  his  accurate  knowledge 
of  current  events  is  rivaled  by  his 
sharp  memory  of  events  of  the 
past.  His  conversation  is  rich  with 
merftcrries,  each  of  them  carefully 
catalogued  with  background  ma- 
terial, none  of  them  confused. 

He  enjoyed  seeing  so  many  of 
his  friends  yesterday,  and  greeted 
them  by  name.  If  he  didn't  know 
a  name,  he  asked  it.  Among  those 
who  gaihered  at  the  Schulz  home 
were  members  of  the  old  governor's 
guard,  including  Nelson  L.  Allyn, 
W.  R.  Vredenburgh,  Samuel  Wil- 
lett  and  C.  F.  Talbot. 

Others  who  called  on  him  in- 
cluded John  L.  Roll,  another  eld- 
erly resident  of  Springfield;  Sen- 
ator Earl  B.  Searcy,  J.  E.  Hem- 
mick,  "poet  laureate"  of  the  Rotary 
club,  who  read  some  lines  written 
to  commemorate  the  event;  Attor- 
ney John  P.  Snigg,  Robert  Conn, 
clerk  of  the  appellate  court,  and  a 
hundred  more.  Those  who  called 
signed  a  visitors'  register.  Many 
others  extended  greetings  by  tele- 
phone and  by  letter. 

The  reception  was  arranged  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schulz,  R.  H.  Keyes, 
D.  R.  Keyes,  sons  of  Mr.  Keyes, 
and  their  families.  Friends  of  Mrs. 
Schulz  aided  her  as  hostesses. 


Tomorrow,  Greeted  At  Reception;  Keenly 
Affairs  Of  Day;  Was  Friend  Of  Lincoln 


— State   Journal   Photo. 
Robert   Cadden  Keyes,  who  will  be  93  tomorrow,  returned  rapid  fire  answers  to  questions  during 
an  interview  yesterday.    He  is  shown  with  his  scrapbook,  one  of  his  chief  diversions. 


Keyes,   R.   C. 


Springfield, 


Man  Who  Knew  Lincoln 
Writes  to  Miner-Artist 


Eldorado  Student,  Admirer  of 

Emancipator,    Told    of 

Meeting    'Abe' 


ELDORADO,  111.,  Aug.  14.— (Spe- 
cial)— Vachel  Davis,  Eldorado's 
coal  miner-artist,  who  has  been  a 
life  long  student  and  admirer  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  has  received  an 
interesting  letter  from  R.  C.  Keyes, 
Springfield,  111.,  a  man  who  knew 
and  talked  with  the  martyred  pres- 
ident. 

The  letter  will  be  placed  in  Mr. 
Davis'  files,  along  with  five  other 
personal  letters  he  has  received 
from  men  who  knew  Lincoln.  One 
of  them,  now  dead,  served  as  Pres- 
ident Lincoln's  bodyguard  from 
1863  to  1865.  He  also  has  a  letter 
from  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Beck- 
with,  great-grandson  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Writer  93 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Keyes,  who 
is  93  years  old,  read  in  part  as 
follows: 

"I  was  born  on  my  father's  farm 
just  two  miles  east  of  Springfield, 
July  15,  1848.     On  the  highway  we 
often    met    Mr.    Lincolu    and    they 
would  salute   each   other  with   'Hi, 
Abe'  and  'Hi.   Gersham.'     Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  always  on  horseback  and 
1   wore  a   long  coat  and  high  hat. 
"Father  and  I  came  in  from  our 
place    in   the    country      to     bid  _  a 
friend   good-bye.  We  met  Mr.  Lin- 
coln   and   he   bid   father    good-bye, 
then  stooped  over,  took  my  hand  in 
his  and  with  his  left  hand  on  my 
right  shoulder  looked  into  my  eyes 
and    said    good-bye.      The    look    m 
Mr.     Lincoln's     deep,    kindly    eyes 
seemed  to  reach  out  and  give  you 
assurance  that  he  was  your  friend. 
Saw   Funeral   Car 
"On  May  4,  1865,  I  was  at  the.  Al- 
ton railroad  station  when  the  train 
pulled  in  with  the  body  of  our  Mr. 
Lincoln.     My  uncle,  Mr.  Arnott  of 
St    Louis,   Mo.,  with  his   six  black 
horses  hitched     to     a     hearse    and 
Thomas   Smith,  of  Springfield,  the 


undertaker,  put  the  casket  into  the 
hearse.  The  rear  doors  would  not 
close  shut,  so  Mr.  Smith  reached 
down  in  his  pocket  and  pulled  a 
bunch  of  ribbon  out  and  tied  the 
doors.  I  marched  in  the  funeral 
procession.'' 


Keyes,  Robert  C, 


Springfield, 


Robert  C.  Keyes,  908  West 
Lawrence  avenue,  a  lifelong  resi- 
dent of  Springfield,  will  observe 
his  ninety-fourth  birthday  an- 
niversary .  Wednesday  at  his 
home,  where  friends  may  call. 

Mr.  Keyes  was  born  east  of 
Springfield,  opposite  Bergen 
park,  in  1848,  and  has  watched 
Springfield  grow  from  the  small 
village  of  his  boyhood  with  great 
interest.  He  vividly  recalls  talk- 
ing to  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Fifth 
and  Monroe  streets  two  days  be- 
fore Lincoln  departed  for  Wash- 
ington to  assume  the  presidency. 

He  attended  the  Rutledge 
Business  college,  later  ■  Brown's 
Business  college,  in  1868.  He  is 
a  charter  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Guard  and  for  a  number 
of  years  was  employed  at  the 
Henson  Robinson  Co. 

Mr.  -Keyes  has  four  children, 
Mrs.  Edgar  F.  Schultz,  with 
whom  he  makes  his  home,  Rob- 
ert H.  Keyes  and  Donald  R. 
Keyes,  both  of  Springfield,  and 
Mrs.  J.  Earle  Shuman,  Dixon, 
Calif,  i/fr.  MJU>l+<*+~-*4 


Kidd,  D.  L. 


City  Point,    Va. 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 


Recollections  of  His  Visit  to  the  Army 
in  March,  1865. 

Reading  in  The  National  Tribune  a 
few  weeks  ago  an  exceptionally  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  Washington  obsequies 
of  President  Lincoln,  by  Comrade  D.  L. 
Kidd,  124th  N,  Y.,  now  residing  in  New- 
burg,  N.  Y,  Col.  D.  C.  Pavey,  of  the  State 
Auditor's  office  of  Massachusetts,  was 
inspired  to  send  The  National  Tribune 
his  personal  recollections  of  the  last 
days  of  President  Lincoln,  and  of  his  last 
visit  to  "the  boys"  in  Virginia  whom  he 
loved  so  well  and  whose  love  and  abid- 
ing faith  were  most  warmly  reciprocal. 

On  March  26,  1865,  word  was  passed 
along  Grant's  City  Point  line  of  de- 
fenses that  President  Lincoln  would 
visit  the  line  the  next  day,  said  line 
being  garrisoned  by  the  15th  N.  Y.  En- 
gineer Brigade,  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
The  next  day,  March  27,  the  anxious 
blue-coated  watchers,  including  the 
author  of  this  narrative,  saw  about  mid- 
day what  seemed  to  be  a  cloud  of  dust 
coming  from  the  Appomattox  River  and 
paralleling  the  City  Point  line.  Nearer 
and  yet  nearer  it  came  until  there 
emerged  from  the  dust  cloud  a  pair  of 
spirited  black  horses  drawing  a  two- 
seated  open  carriage.  Admiral  David  D. 
Porter  was  the  driver;  the  President 
sat  with  him,  and  on  the  back  seat  was 
"Tad"  Lincoln  sitting  alone.  As  the 
carriage  passed  abreast  of  Fort  McKeon, 
garrisoned  by  Co.  L,  Co!.  Pavey  pro- 
posed three  cheers  for  the  President, 
which  were  given  with  a  will.  In 
acknowledgment  the  President  removed 
his  silk  hat,  of  unmistakably  ancient 
vintage,  held  it  in  his  left  hand  and, 
with  his  right  hand  at  salute,  the  car- 
riage passed  from   sight. 

A  little  more  than  a  fortnight  after- 
ward, immediately  after  Lee's  surrender, 
the  boys  of  the  15th  Engineers  were  on 
their  former  camping  ground  at  Burke- 
ville  Junction,  but  a  few  miles  from  the 
scene  of  the.  surrender,  and  in  the  same 
piece  of  woods,  separated  from  the 
Yankees  by  a  narrow  ravine,  were  the 
Gulf  State  troops  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  awaiting  transporta- 
tion   homeward. 

Early  one  morning  it  was  rumored  in 
the  camp  of  the  Federals  that  John 
Wilkes  had  shot,  fatally,  President 
Lincoln  and  that  a  fellow  named  Payne 
had  stabbed  Secretary  Seward  to  death. 
The  rumor  circulated  quickly — for  it 
was  so  considered — but  by  everyone  was 
labeled  a  canard,  pure  and  simple.  Be- 
fore night,  however,  a  courier  came  up 
from  City  Point  and  shocked  the  camp — 
in  fact  both  camps — into  the  deepest  of 
sorrowful  silence  by  saying  that  an 
actor,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  had  killed 
President  Lincoln,  but  that  Seward,  al- 
though savagely  knifed,  was  likely  to 
survive  his  wounds. 


Perhaps  true  to  a  newspaper  instinct, 
Col.  Pavey  crossed  the   ravine  early  the 
next  morning  to   obtain  the   opinions   o( 
the  Confederates  respecting  the  terrible 
event    and,    to    their   everlasting    credit 
be   it  said  that  not  o/io  of  our  late   ad- 
versaries  expressed    aught   save    sorrow 
A   Lieutenant   of  the   5th   Ala.   thus   ex- 
pressed himself  while  leaning  against  a 
tree    trunk,    with     hands     behind     him- 
"You  and  I  may  never  meet  again,  Yank, 
but  I  want  you  to  know,  and  I  think  it 
is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  my  com- 
rades, that  while  we  didn't  like  Lincoln's 
politics  we  did   honor  his  manhood   and 
sincerity,   and    I   belie\e    that   if  he   had 
lived    he  would   have   done   better  by   us 
than   any    man    likely   to   succeed    him." 
In     1887    Admiral    Porter    wrote    Col 
Pavey    that    he    remembered    the    March 
27  trip  clearly.     The  horses  and  carriage 
belonged  to  Gen.  Ingalls.     In  the  course 
of  the  ride  the  President  remarked-   "It 
isnt  every   President   that  can    have   an 
Admiral  to  drive  him."     To  which  Porter 
responded:    "It  isn't  every  Rear  Admiral 
who  could  persuade  a  President  to  trust 
himself  with    him    and   two   such   vicious 
burses  as  these," 


Kidd,    Thorns  V,    S. 


Springfield  -   lawyer  with  L. 


• 


COURT  CRIER  ON  LINCOLN. 

Thomas  W.  S.  Kidd,  "Who  Heard  Him  in 
Many  Cases,  Makes  an  Estimate  of  His 
Ability  as  a  Lawyer— Tells  of  His  Care, 
Earnestness,  and  Clear  Reasoning 
Powers 

"  Was  Mr.  Lincoln  regarded  as  a  good 
lawyer?" 

This  question. has  been  propounded  to  me 
on  a  great  many  occasions,  and,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  frequently  by  men  of  unques- 
tioned reputation  for  ability  as  lawyers. 

I  was  with  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Sangamon  County,  with  him  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State,  and  with  him  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  and  District  Courts 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Illinois.  It  was 
here  where  my  opportunity  cam©  to  estimate 
his  qualities  of  mind,  his  capacity  to  com- 
prehend, and  ability  to  make  use  of  them  as 
a  lawyer,  and  I  conscientiously  took  advan- 
tage of  these  opportunities  to  form  an  honest 
estimate  of  him  as  a  lawyer. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  good  lawyer.  He 
was  a  great  thinker,  a  characteristic 
of  all  good  lawyers.  He  thought  with 
a  fixed  purpose  when  evolving  in  his 
mind  the  principles  of  law  upon  which  he 
could  rely  for  success.  He -argued  his  case 
with  the  court  or  jury  upon,  this  line,  apply- 
ing the  principles  of  law  to  his  case  as  he 
proceeded— with  an  earnestness  peculiarly 
his  own — in  his  effort  to  dovetail  a  perfect 
case  before  the  minds  of  his  auditors.  He 
prepared  his  cases  carefully,  always  had 
them  well  in  hand,  ready  to  meet  the  an- 
ticipated opposition  of  his  antagonists; 
studied  the  theory  of  his  attacks  as  plaintiff 
or  defendant.  He  was  a  deliberate  counselor 
and  unsullied'  attorney,  a  lawyer  well  versed 
in  the  law,  common  or  statutory,  State,  fed- 
eral, or  international,  and  his  power  of  rea- 
soning when  endeavoring  to  reach  a  means 
of  proving  a  fact  material  to  his  case  or  dis-r 
posing  of  one  depended  upon  by  his  adver- 
sary .was  peculiarly  his  own,  and  one  which 
but  few  pens  could  describe. 

Thomas  W.  S.  Kidd, 
Crier  of  the  Court  from  1856  to  1S74. 
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Kidd,   Capt.   T.  W.   S. 


CAPTAIN     KIDD'S     RECOLLECTIONS. 

CAPTAIN  T.  W.  S.  KIDD,  still  active 
as  a  man  of  40,  has  really  almost 
reached  the  allotted  three-score  years 
and  ten,  but  there  is  small  indication 
that  that  limit  was  ever  intended  for  him. 

"I  was  crier  of  the  court,"  said  Captain 
Kidd,  "and  knew  Lincoln  very  well.  I  was 
younger  than  he,  but  he  had  a  sort  of  ad- 
miration for  me,  and  never  failed  to  get  me 
into  his  stories,  I  was  a  story  teller  myself 
in  those  days" — and  it  nfay  be  remarked 
parenthetically  that  the  captain  has  never 
recovered  from  the  infection — "and  he  used 
to  laugh  very  heartily  at  some  of  the  things. 

"Now  and  then  he  got  me  into  a  good  deal 
of  trouble.  I  was  a  democrat,  and  was  in 
politics  a  good  deal.  A  good  many  of  our 
democratic  voters  at  that  time  were  Irish- 
men. They  came  here  into  Illinois  in  the 
days  of  the  old  canal,  and  did  at  least  their 
honest  share  in  making  that  piece  of  inter- 
nal improvement  an  accomplished  fact. 
They  may  have  been  rough  and  all  that,  but 
there  was  the  stuff  of  men  in  them,  and  when 
the  canals  were  abandoned  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  railroads  they  left  the  canal  boats,  as 
they  had  left  the  trench  for  the  deck  at  the 
completion  of  the  canals.  Some  of  them 
went  into  one  line  of  business  and  some  into 
~  another.-  You  have  numbers  of  them  among 
the  substantial  names  of  Chicago. 

"One  time  Lincoln  told  the  story  of  one  of 
these  important  young  fellows— not  an  Irish- 
man—who live  in  every  town,  and  have  the 
cares  of  state  on  their  shoulders.  This 
young  fellow  met  an  Irishman  on  the  street, 
and  called  to  him  officiously: 

"  'Oh,  Mike,  I'm  awful  glad  I've  met  you. 
We've  got  to  do  something  to  wake  up  the 
boys.  The  campaign  is  coming  on,  and 
we've  got  to  get  out  voters.  We've  just 
had  a  meeting  up  here,  and  we're  going  to 
have  the  biggest  barbecue  that  ever  was 
heard  of  in  Illinois.  We  are  going  to  roast 
two  whole  oxen,  and  we're  going  to  have 
Douglas  and  General  Cass,  and  some  one 
from  Kentucky,  and  all  the  big  democratic 
guns,  and  we're  going  to  have  a  great  big 
time.' 

"  'By  dad!  that's  good,'  says  the  Irish- 
man.   'The  byes  needs  stirrin'  up.' 

"  'Yes,  and  you're  on  one  of  the  commit- 
tees, and  you  want  to  hustle  around  and 
get  them  waked  up,  Mike.  You  ain't  got  no 
time  to  lose.' 

"  'No,  they  ain't  no  time  to  lose.  Whin  is 
the  barbecue  to  be?' 


"  'Friday  two  weeks.' 

"  'Friday,  is  it?  Well,  I'll  make  a  nice  com- 
iteman — settin'  the  barbecue  on  a  day  whin 
half  of  the  dimocratic  party  of  Sangamon 
County  can't  ate  a  bite  of  mate.  Go  on  wid 
you.' 

"Lincoln  told  that  story  in  one  of  his  po- 
litical speeches,  and  when  the  laugh  was 
over  he  said:  'Now,  gentlemen,  I  know 
that  story  is  true,  for  Tom  Kidd  told  it  to 
me.'  And  then  the  democrats  would  make 
trouble  for  me  for  a  week  afterward,  and 
I'd  have  to  explain. 

"One  time,  I  remember  I  asked  Lincoln 
what  attribute  he  considered  most  valuable 
to  the  successful  politician,  and  he  laid  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder  and  he  said  very  ear- 
nestly: 'To  be  able  to  raise  a  cause  which 
shall  produce  an  effect,  and  then  fight  the 
effect.'  The  more  you  think  about  it  the 
more  profound  does  it  become.  The  man 
that  must  take  up  quarrels  as  he  finds 
them,  that  must  range  himself  on  one  side* 
or  another  of  a  question  which  is  not  stated 
as  he  would  like  to  have  a  question  stated 
in  which  he  is  to  become  an  active  factor,  is 
not  nearly  so  fortunately  placed  as  the  man 
who  can  arrange  all  that  from  the  beginning, 
and— while  it  all  appears  to  have  been  the 
silent  working  out  of  a  plan  with  which  he 
had  but  the  most  accidental  connection- 
take  his  stand  where  he  would  desire  to  be. 

"I  believe  Lincoln  of  all  men  to  have  been 
that  kind  of  a  man,  and  that  he  followed  bet- 
ter than  any  other  man  I  have  known  that 
policy.  He  did  it  here.  He  led  Douglas  tq 
make  admissions  which  raised  new  ques- 
tions, and  then  it  was  discovered  that  Lin- 
coln was  always  on  the  right  side  of  those 
questions— on  the  side  where  he  would  have 
chosen  to  be.  He  did  it  again  when  he  be- 
came President,  and  when  there  were  greater 
questions  at  issue.  He  was  somehow  always 
in  the  right,  and  those  who  opposed  him, 
being  less  able  than  he  to  shape  the  quarrel, 
were  In  the  wrong.  It  was  a  great  attribute. 
"He  was  not  a  religious  man.  He  went  to 
church  with  his  wife  occasionally,  but  he  was 
not  a  church  member,  and  he  couldn't  have 
been— unless  they  would  have  waived  their 
articles  of  faith  to  admit  him.  He  told  me 
enp  time  that  the  more  sermons  he  heard  on 
the  subject  of  the  trinity  the  more  confused 
did  he  become.  1  don't  suppose  any  man 
ever  had  a  more  devout  faith  in  the  great, 
eternal  cause— call  it  what  you  will— than  had 
he.  And  I  don't  suppose  there  ever  was 
another  man  who  cared  less  for  creed. 

"There  used  to  be  an  old  Baptist  preacher 
here  for  whom  I  have  heard  him  express  very 
slight  regard  time  and  again,  who  went 
to  New  York  after  the  assassination,  and  did 
business  till  the  end  of  his  life  on  his  church 
relations  with  Lincoln;  and  yet  that  man 
never  could  have  interested  Lincoln  ten  min- 
utes at  a  time  if  his  life  had  depended  upon  it. 
"Lincoln  was  a  reader  of  good  books,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  Bible.  He  knew 
Shakespeare  very  well,  and  while  he  seldom 
quotes  him  in  his  later  papers  his  earlier 
letters  are  often  adorned  with  bits  from  that 
greatest  of  poets,  and  even  in  his  strongest 
state  papers  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  : 
classic  in  his  rugged  but  beautiful  style. 

"He  was  rather  more  of  a  politician  than  j 
a  lawyer.  He  liked  to  follow  the  circuit,  even 
when  he  could  have  had  a  good  practice  right 
_-~-  in  Ms  office.  He  was  not  an  office 
lawyer  in  any  sensei  of  the  woiu.  x5ut  iie  Wfts  ' 
a  capital  trial  lawyer.  He  was  always  active. 
And  the  effect  of  it  was  that  he  always 
gathered  business.  When  he  was  not  trying  ! 
a  case  he  was  usually  talking  with  some  one 
—telling  stories,  as  a  rule.  And  there  was 
something  about  his  stories,  even  those  that 
were  'off  color,'  that  made  them  remem- 
bered. And  they  were  not  remembered  for 
the  fact  that  they  were  'off  color,'  but  for  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  lesson  in  them.  They 
pointed  a  moral  as  well  as  adorned  a  tale. 


They  carried  a  point  more  often  than  the 
most  labored  reasoning. 

"Now,  there  was  a  lawyer  in  the  practice 
here— and  he  is  in  the  practice  in  a  small 
way  yet— who  had  to  have  all  his  arguments 
built  symmetrically;  and  he  spent  so  much 
effort  keeping  them  in  shape  that  he  could 
not  expend  his' strength  on  his  point.  Lin- 
coln, on  the  other  hand,  went  right  at  hla 
point  from  the  beginning,  and  never  lost 
sight  of  it;  and  whether  he  was  telling  a 
story  or  marshaling  his  argument  it  was 
always  the  same.  You.  understood  that  he 
was  building  up  his  side  and  tearing  down 
that  of  the  enemy.-  And  when  he  had  con- 
cluded you  saw  that  he  had  made,  after  all, 
a  perfectly  symmetrical  argument,  too. 

"I  never  knew  him  to  be  angry  in  my 
life.  Even  when  he  and  Shields  were  ar- 
ranging for  their  duel,  although  ^e  insisted 
on  a  complete  retr»£tion,  andT  failing  that, 
on  a  MRii  of  fight  that  must  inevitably  be 
fatal,  he  told  stories  and  laughed  and 
seemed  to  go  about  his  business  as  happily 
as  ever.  He  had  provocation  enough.  Any 
man  will  have  in  the  course  of  a  busy  lif.». 
But  he  would  not  permit  himself  to  suffer 
the  disadvantage  of  losing  his  temper.  And 
he  won  because  he  had  all  his  resources  at 
command  while  his  opponent  in  a  trial,  or  on 
the  stump,  got  mad." 

•>oTh?.ma3  Y-  S-  Kidd  was  born  In  Delaware  Oct. 
u.  1828,  and  came  to  Illinois  twenty  years  later. 
He  was  in  commercial 
business  in  Chicago  for 
five  years  and  then  went 
to  Springfield  as  the 
igent  of  an  agricultural 
manufacturing  firm. 

Here  his  bent  for  politics 
seduced  him  from  trade, 
ind  he  became  a  deputv 
United  States  marshal", 
occupying  that  position 
for'  two  years.  He  was 
then  crier  of  the  United 
States  circuit  court  for 
seyenteen  consecutive 
years,  and  in  187:1  start- 
ed a  newspaper  called 
the  Monitor..    It  v/as  the 

twenty-first  "third  paper"  to  appear  in  Springfield 
and  the  first  to  live.  He  is  still  its  active  and  suc- 
cessful manager. 
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King,    Simeon  W. 


Chicago,    111. 


Chicagoan  Often  Asked 
Advice  of  Liberator 

It  was  my  great  pleasure   and  honor  to 

S°M  ™nC»nn,i  Wel1'  and  dUring  the  yea  s 
of     58-  59    and    even    in    1860,    I    was    with 

Ste.  ^re  iD  ,ChicaS°-  "*  often  conferred 
with  him,  and  now  and  then  speak  in  pub- 

wL?  Thtm'  by  7F  of  reminiscences*  of 
what  I  knew  of  him  personally,  and  not 
from  history.  SIMEON  W    KING 
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Xing,  W.  Harry- 
Zing,  Judge  S.  W. 


Pallbearer Voted  for  Lincoln 


VEN  ERABLE  FEDERAL  JURIST 
THE  ONLY  SURVIVOR  OF 
THOSE  WHO  BORE  THE  MAR- 
TYRED PRESIDENT  TO  HIS 
LAST    RESTING    PLACE. 


"The   first   time   that  I   saw  Abra- 
ham   Lincoln    was    when    he    was    a 
very  poor  young  man,"  writes  Judge 
S.    W.    King,    in   the    Lancaster   New 
Era.     "He  was  then  in  his  teens  and 
very  shabbily  dressed.     He  was  going 
somewhere,  and  had  an   old,  broken 
umbrella,  also  an  old  carpet  bag,  and 
I  thought  and  did  ask  his  name,  and 
I  his  reply  was  'My  name  is  Abe  Lin- 
1  coin.'      Then    the    next    time    I    saw 
|  him  was  many  years  afterward.   He 
j  was  then  residing  in  Springfield,  111., 
'  and  was  a  practicing  lawyer.   Every 
I  time  he  had  a  case  to  try  he  would. 
|  have    to    come    to    Chicago,    111.,    and 
"try   it   before   Judge   Thomas   Drum- 1 
mend,    the    only    federal   judge    then 
in  Chicago,  as  there   was  no  federal 
judge  then  in  Springti<-ld;   and  when 
1  Lincoln    came    to    Chicago    he   would 
always  make   his   headquarters  with 
;  the  law  firm  of  Goodrich,  Farwell  & 
Smith,  81  North  Clark  street,  where 
I  was  then  working  as  a   hired   boy 
'  for    $4    a    month.      The    next   time    I 
I  saw    Mr.    Lincoln     was    in     Chicago 
some  years  afterwards.     He  was  still 
'  living  in  Springfield,  and  once  when 
I  he  came  to  Chicago  to  try  a  case  he 
came  to  me  and  asked   me   if  I  was 
a  pretty  good  boy.      I  told  him  that 
I  tried  to  be.     He  then  said   'Thank 
God.'     Then,  many  years  afterward, 
in  186  0,  Abraham  Lincoln  became  a 
candidate   for   the   presidency   of  the 
United    States    against    William    H. 
Seward,  of  New  York  city. 

10,000  People  Outside. 
Mr.  Seward  was  defeated  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated  in 
the  Republican  wigwam.  I  was  there 
with  a  young  woman  in  the  upper 
gallery,  and  when  he  was  nominated 
I  got  outside  on  that  gallery  and 
!  hollered  to  10,000  people,  who  were 
unable  to  get  in  the  convention  hall, 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nomina- 
ted, and  I  never  heard  such  cheering 
before  in  all  my  life. 

"The  first  vote  that  I  ever  cast 
'in  my  life  I  then  cast  for  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  was  elected  in  Novem- 
ber, in  the  year  df  1860,  and  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  had  not  been  in  Wash- 
ington more  than  a  week  before  he 
appointed  me  a  United  States  federal 
judge  for  life,  and  I  was  only  21 
years  and  6  months  old.  You  see 
that  I  am  still  a  federal  judge  and 
will  be  for  life.  I  never  asked  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  for  this  high  and  very 
responsible  position,  nor  did  any  of 
my   friends   ask   for   me. 
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Among  other  things  Presiden 
Lincoln  said  to  me,  not  to  do  as  ion) 
as  the  dear  Lord  permitted  me  t 
live,  was  not  to  "smoke  a  ciga 
never  drink  any  liquor,  chew  a 
tobacco  or  tell  an  untruth."  All 
these  things  I  have  faithfuUy  kepft 
up  to  this  hour.  Next  to  my  dear 
and  beloved  sainted  mother,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  the  dearest  friend 
I  have  ever  had  or  will  have  in 
this  life  of  mine,  and  I  always  in- 
tend to  faithfully  and  sincerely  obey 
and  keep  and  do  just  what  President 
Lincoln  so  lovingly  told  me  to  do.  I 
am  now  in  my  87th  year,  and  have 
never  been  sick  in  my  life. 

Only  Surviving  Bearer. 

I  am  the  only  surviving  pallbearer 
of  President  Lincoln,  which  is  con-  j 
sidered  a  great  honor  by  all  Ameri-  I 
cans.  I  reside  at  the  King  Home,  i 
360  East  Garfield  boulevard,  Chi- I 
cago.  / 

I  knew  Mrs.  Mary  Lincoln,  thef 
wifa  of  President  Lincoln,  personally 
and 'well.  She  belonged  to  the  Pres-f 
byterian  Church,  and  was  a  vera 
pleasant  woman.  When  President! 
Lincoln  was  at  home  he  would  ac-l 
company  her  to  church.  President] 
Lincoln  was  a  very  religious  man,  yet 
he  never  belonged  to  any  churchl 
and  the  reason  why  he  did  not  be\ 
long,  as  he  told  me  personally,  was\ 
that  he  did  not  see  enough  of  Jesus  i 
Christ  in  them  to  suit  him.  and, 
therefore,  he  never  joined  any 
church. 

Very   sincerely   vours, 
JUDGE  SIMON  WOODROW  KING. 

P.  S. — I  used  to  live  in  Lancaster 
city  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  went  tti 
Chicago  in  1854,  and  am  living  there 
still.  I  am  visiting  my  only  sister 
here,  Mrs.  Rachel  S.  Suter,  and  aiso 
my  niece,  Mrs.  Ida  May  Gelzenlich- 
ter,  and  Robert  L.  Suter  and  other- 
relatives  and  many  other  old  and 
dear  friends.  s.  W.  K. 

Lancaster  City,  Pa.,  July  31,   1919. 
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Xing,   W.  Harry 


RECALLS  MEETING  LINCOLN 

Bristol  Man  Shook  Emancipator's 
Hand  at  Political  Gathering 
Bristol,  Feb.  12.— Seventy-three 
years  ago,  W.  Harry  King,  then  19, 
and  his  sister,  embarked  at  Bristol 
for  what  to  them  was  a  memorable 
boat  trip  to  Philadelphia. 

Today  Mr.  King,  now  92,  recalled 
his  meeting  with  President  Lincoln, 
then  a  visitor  to  Philadelphia  in  the 
third  year  of  the  Civil  War. 

"Political  meetings  in  those  days 

severe  much  different  from,  those  to- 

,L  day,"  he  said.    "They  were  more  like 

'  social  affairs.  .  People  would  mingle 

and  converse.   I  believe  there  was  a 

,\  flag  raising,  with  President  Lincoln 

''  raising  the  colors.    Later  he  greet- 

^ed  all,  and   we  were  among  those 

1  who  shook  his  hand.    The  meeting 

(J  was  small  as  compared  with  such 

affairs  today.    Only  about  250  were 

present." 

Mr.  King  is  a  life-long  resident  of 

Bristol  township.     For  40  years  he 

worked  for  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 

;  road,  retiring  in  1927.   He  still  makes 

frequent  railroad  trips. 
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Washington 
Philadelt>hia  -  shook  hands 


RECALLS  MEETING  LINCOLN 

Bristol  Man  Shook  Emancipator's 
Hand  at  Political  Gathering 

Bristol,  Feb.  12.— Seventy-three 
years  ago,  W.  Harry  King,  then  19, 
and  his  sister,  embarked  at  Bristol 
for  what  to  them  was  a  memorable 
boat  trip  to  Philadelphia. 

Today  Mr.  King,  now  92,  recalled 
his  meeting  with  President  Lincoln, 
then  a  visitor  to  Philadelphia  in  the 
third  year  of  the  Civil  War. 

"Political  meetings  in  those  days 
were  much  different  from  those  to- 
day," he  said.    "They  were  more  like 

social  affairs.  People  would  mingle 
and  converse.  I  believe  there  was  a 
flag  raising,  with  President  Lincoln 
raising  the  colors.  Later  he  greet- 
ed all,  and  we  were  among  those 
who  shook  his  hand.  The  meeting 
was  small  as  compared  with  such 
affairs  today.  Only  about  250  were 
present." 

Mr.  King  is  a  life-long  resident  of 
Bristol  township.  For  40  years  he 
worked  for  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, retiring  in  1927.  He  still  makes 
frequent  railroad  trips. 
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A    WOMAN  "STOOD   BY" 

IN  LINCOLN'S  DARK  HOURS 


(In  the  researches  of  the  Rockett- 
Lincoln  Film  Co.  into  the  life  and  events 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  Phe  purpose  of 
verifying  historical  facts,  in  order  that 
their  picturization  of  his  career  might 
cling  closely  to  the  truth,  a  fewv living 
witnesses  were  discovered  whose  testi- 
mony adds  materially  to  the  record. 
Among  these  was  a  woman  unknown  to 
fame  and  yet  who  for  more  than  four 
years  was  not  only  in  the  confidence  of 
President  Lincoln,  but  in  daily  service  at 
his  side.  Her  story  written  for  The  Kan- 
sun  by  ill's.  Martha  H.  Cutting,  of  Seattle, 
a  special  researcher  for  the  Rockett-Lin- 
coln  company,  is  published  here  for  the 
first  time  and  was  given  Mrs.  Cutting  for 
use  in  "The  Dramatic  Lite  of  Abraham 
Lincoln"  which  was  given  its  world 
premiere  recently  jit  the  Gaiety  theater  in 
New   York. — Editor's  note). 

By  natural  endowment  as  well  as 
by  environment  and  training  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  beld  the  firm  conviction 
that  no  call  to  duty  could  go  un- 
heeded; that  every  task  called  for 
his  very  best  effort.  The  depriva- 
tions of  his  early  life  had  taught 
him  to  ignore  personal  hardships 
and  inconveniences  in  the  strict  per- 
formance 'of  his  duty — as  he  saw  it. 

When  the  combination  of  circum- 
stances had  brought  about  his  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  he  was  convinced  that  he  had 
been  selected  because  a  great  work 
waited  for  his  hands  to  do.  He  had 
always  believed  firmly  in  the  guid- 
ance of  that  God  in  whom  the  little 
band  of  true  men  had  placed  supreme 
faith  when  they  founded  this  na- 
tion upon  such  principles  as  none 
other  had  ever  used  as  foundation 
stones...  Lincoln  wjjs  firm  in  his  con- 
viction that  the  faith  of  the  humblest 
would  never  go^unrewarded  nor  that 
nation  fall  which  had  for  its  motto 
(and  lived  to  it)— •'In  God  We  Trust.'1 
Thus  it  was  that  he  felt  no  personal 
pride  in  having  been  selected  to  the 
highest  post  in  the  government  of 
that  nation  nor  ever  failed  to  rec- 
ognize the  dignity  of  the  position  or 
its  possibilities.  Humbly  and  pray- 
erfully he  accepted  theiDurden  placed 
upon  his  shoulders. 

Stood  Insults  and  Abuse 

Some  biographers  have  commented 
ju  the  fact  that  he  stood  insults  and 
abuses  from  persons  of  such  rank 
and  in  such  official  positions  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  dignity  of 
the  office  was  lost  on  him  entirely, 
tho  no  act  of  his  ever  gave  cause 
for  such,  comments,  yet,  when  the 
heat  of  passion  had  died  and  sanity 
once  more  rode  at  the  head  of  public 
affairs,  it  became  clear  that  it  was 
such  a  realization  of  the  deeper  and 
fuller  meaning  of  the  situation"  than 
would  be  possible  with  most  persons, 
coupled  with  his  determination  to ! 
put  the  nation's  welfare  above  every- 
thing else,  with  the  abiding  faith  in 
divine  guidance  of  all  his  personal 
acts,  that  enabled  him  to  bear  it  all 
as  a  part  of  his  burden ;  to  select 
and  retain  in  each  position  the  one 
whom  he  thought  best  fitted  for  the 
work  regardless  of  all  else. 

When  he  took  the  oath  of  office  on 
March  4,  1861,  to  "faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States"  and,  to  the  best  of#his  ability, 
"Preserve,  protect  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States"  it 
was  not  an  empty  vow.  In  his  first 
address  to  congress  he  said  (having 
in  mind  those  dissatisfied  citizens 
who     had     sworn     to     disrupt     the 


Union):  "in  your  nanus,  my  dis- 
satisfied fellow-countrymen,  and  not 
in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of 
civil  war.  The  government  will  not 
assail  you.  You  can  have  no^conflict 
without  being  yourselves  the  ag- 
gressors. You  have  an  oath  regis- 
tered in  heaven  to  destroy  the  gov- 
ernment, while  I  shall  have  the 
.uost  solemn  one  to  'preserve,  pro- 
tect and  defend  it.'  " 

No  Choice  But  War. 

Then  the  dark  storm  clouds  of  war 
that  had  been  gathering  for  so 
long  burst  in  all  their  fury  and  the 
determination  fully  to  defend  the 
Constitution  which  provided  as  the 
reasons  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Nation  (as  set  out  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Constitution)  "To  form  a  more 
perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  in- 
sure domestic  tranquility,  provide 
forithe  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,"  left  no  choice  but  to 
light. 

Slavery  was  not  the  real  cause  of 
the  war,  but  was  one  of  the  agitat- 
ing questions  that  had  fired  the 
blood  of  a  peaceful  people  to  that 
.ferver—  heat  which  prevented  clear' 
thinking  and  sane  acting — just  as 
fever  to  a  great  degree. in  an  indi- 
vidual will  produce  irresponsible 
ravings  and  conduct.  So  it  was  that 
slavery  became  the  issue.  Aside 
from  his  personal  views  on  the  sub- 
ject Lincoln  was  allowed  no  choice  j 
because  the  nation  had  been  es-  \ 
tablished  on  "the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal." 

His  Judgment  Sound. 

"  Following  the  call  to  arms  when 
the  general  chaotic  condition  in- 
duced by  the  hatred  and  malice  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  seemed 
doomed  to  wreck  that  house  of 
states  so  nobly  conceived  and 
bravely  fought  for,  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  offered  their  services 
, — from  soldiers  in  the  ranks  to  the 
most  menial  servitude.  With,  seem- 
ingly, unerring  judgment  Lincoln  se- 
lected persons  for  one  post  and  an- 
other and  gradually  worked  out  a 
mighty  force  for  the  battlefield  and 
the  no  less  important  back  ground. 

At  this  time  there  came  to  him 
personally  a  woman  who  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  serve  in  any  capacity 
his  judgment  dictated.  She  was  as 
dainty  as  a  Dresden  doll,  as  proud 
as  a  queen,  refined  and  educated 
far  beyond  the  average  and  of  great 
self  reliance,  resourcefulness,  and 
diplomacy.  She  seemed  fit  to  grace 
any  position  or  serve  faithfully  in 
auy  capacity.  After  a  brief  inter- 
view this  man  wdth  "the  prophetic 
■vision"  told  her  to  report  to  him  for 
service  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment as' he-thought  she  would  just 
fill  a  place  he  had  in  mind.  She  reT 
plied :  "Mr.  President,  why  report 
later.  I  am  here  at  your  service 
now.''  And  so  began  her  trip  with 
Lincoln  thru  Gethsemane.i 

It  seems  somewhat  beneath  the 
dignity  of  this  charming  lady  and 
not  quite  in  accord  with  the  honor 
due  her  to  refer  to  her  by  her  given 
name,    but,    with    that    same    inex- 


plicable something  that  induced  Lin- 
coln's most  intimate  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances to  call  him  Abe  and  put 
more  of  love  and  reverence  into  the 
word  than  could  have  been  put  into 
any  othet,  I  shall  refer  to  her  in 
this  narrative  as  Fanny— tho  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  did  not  thus  address 
her.  The  shy  nature  of  the  man 
which  did  not  permit  him  easily  to 
assume  familiarities,  coupled  with 
his  never-failing  courtesy  toward 
womanhood  which  he  held  in  such 
deep  reverence,  caused  him  to  show 
to  her  the  most  profound  respect 
and  courtesy  thruout  the  four  long 
years  of  joint  service. 

Hospital  Conditions  Bad. 

At  that  time  sanitation   and  hos- 
pital  work    were   not   far  advanced. 
!  Indeed    they    were    painfully    crude 
compared   with    today.     The   depart- 
ments of  government  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  care  of  the,  physical  wel- 
fare of  the  soldiers  were  in  constant 
correspondence  with  Florence  Night- 
ingale who  in  those  days  was  recog- 
nized as  the  world's  greatest  author- 
ity on  hospitals  and  sanitation.    The  ! 
letters  from  Florence  Nightingale  re-  \ 
ceived   the  president's  closest   atten- 
tion,   for    the    sorrow    that    struck 
deeply  into  his  tender  heart  was  the 
physical    and    mental    suffering    and 
the    appalling    loss    of    life.      That 
crushed  the  great  heart  of  Lincoln. 
To  him  there  were  no  sectional  nor 
racial  lines. 

Fanny    was    constantly    consulted 
and   was   often   sent   on   errands   of 
mercy   and   inquiry    as    a    personal  I 
representative  of  the  president.  More  | 
and  more  of  her  time  was  required  ! 
and  soon  she  let  her  business  inter- 
ests go  (she  was  conducting  a  high- 
class  ladies'  furnishing  store  at  the 
time  she  volunteered)  and  became  es- 
tablished  in  a  position  as  assistant 
to  the  president  in  a  capacity  com- 
pared to  that  of  an  orderly  tho  not 
I  officially  recognized  or  designated. 
I      The  nature   of  her   work    brought 
her  into  the  closest  and  almost  fcon- 
stant  association  with  Lincoln.  Most 
of  her  time  was  spent  in  the  White 
House  from  where  she  made  journevs 
into  the  hospitals,  to  the  battlefields, 
into  the  military  camps,   and   other 
places   designated   by    the   president. 
And  tho  these  trips  were  wearing  and 
harrowing,  the  little  lady  never  fal- 
tered.     But    the    hours    spent    with 
Lincoln  when  the  walls  of  his  office 
or.  family  rooms  shout  out  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  he  stood  alone  with 
his  Maker  were  the  times  when  his 
real  suffering  became  apparent,  when 
to  her  was  revealed  the  weight  of  his 
burden. 

Always   Reserved. 

At  such  times  he  dropped  the 
cloak  of  reserve  and  calm  with  which 
he  wrapped  himself  when  before 
others  and  the  wounded  man  beneath 
stood  revealed— a  soul  bare  before  its 
God.  Tho  he  has  been  called  a  "man 
of  sorrows"  perhaps  no  other  person 
ever  had  the  full  meaning  of  that 
term  driven  home  as  had  Fanny.  All 
the  cruel  thrusts  of  his  enemies ;  the 
unkind     and     unjust     criticisms     of 
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those    who    should    have    been    his 
friends ;  the  personal  abuse  and  in- 
dignities   heaped    upon    him,    which, 
(to  others)    seemed  to  have  missed 
their  mark  entirely,  had  found  lodge- 
ment in  that  tender  heart  where  they 
rankled  and  festered  leaving  wounds 
more  terrible  than  any  borne  by  the 
victims    of    shot    and    shell.      Away 
from   those  who  watched   for    signs 
of  strength  or  weakness— as  the"  case 
;  might  be — this  great,  tender,   loving 
:  hearted    giant   would   fall   upon   his 
I  knees   and,   with   choking  voice  and 
'  Streaming     eyes,     would     plead     for 
!  strength  and  guidance.     Piteously  he 
would   plead   that  the  nation   might 
j  be    preserved    and    that    the    loss    of 
|  life  might  cease. 

At  such  times  he  was  entirely  ob- 
livious of  all.  surroundings.  There 
was  a  small  walnut  stand  in  one  of 
the  rooms  and  before  *his  he  would 
kneel,  fold  his  hands  upon  its  top 
and  pour  out  his  very  soul.  Before 
an  impending  battle  or  during  the 
progress  of  one  he  surely  sought  this 
little  shrine  and  way  into  the  night 
— often  thruout  the  night — he  re- 
mained at  this  spot  enduring  such 
agony  that  his  soul  was  burned 
White — purged  of  all  dross.  Always 
he  arose  with  a  calm,  fixed  purpose 
and  went  out  to  mingle  with  his 
fellow  men  with  no  sign  of  his  con- 
flict upon  him  save  that  peculiar  ex- 
pression of  the  eyes  which  none  who 
saw  it  ever  forgot. 

On  Errands  of  Mercy 

Every  story  of  suffering  that  came 
to  Lincoln's  ears  started  some  effort 
to  alleviate  it.  On  such  errands 
Fanny  was  sent.  She  has  told  me  of 
so  many  specific  instances  that  it  is 
a  shame  for  the  world  to  miss  hear- 
ing them  but,  being  unable  to  repeat 
them  accurately  as  to  detail,  I  will 
refrain  from  the  attempt.  As  an 
example  there  was  the  case  of  two 
boys  of  the  north  who  had  run  away 
from  home  to  enlist  and  were  being 
held  captive  behind  the  Confederate 
lines  many  miles  from  Washington. 
Lincoln  determined  to  effect  their 
rescue  if  possible  to  send  Fanny  on 
this  errand.  Armed  with  the  proper 
papers  she  started  in  one  of  the 
White  House  carriages  and  was 
driven  to  the  point  nearest  the  boys 
which  she  was  able  to  reach.  Then 
she  set  out  afoot  and  alone. 

It  was.  midsummer  with  a  scorch- 
ing sun  and  roads  deep  with  dust. 
Danger  lurked  at  every  step,  but  she 
was  unafraid.  Bravely  she  trudged 
on  and  on  thru  weary  miles  till  she 
reached  the  Confederate  lines  where 
her  sweet  personality  and  pleasing 
ways  won  her  point  and  she  was  es- 
corted to  an  old  barn  about  three 
miles  to  the  rear  where  she  secured 
the  release  of  the  two  boys  and  they 
set  out  on  the  return  journey  to- 
gether. Havnig  been  reared  in  ease 
and  luxury,  entirely  unaccustomed  to 
hardships,  this  was  a  most  trying  or- 
deal physically,  but  the  joy  cjf  suc- 
cess was  with  her  and  she  returned 
to  the  White  Houe  late  one  -night 
more  nearly  dead  from  exhaustion 
than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  life 
after  having  walked  thirty  miles 
across  country  in  addition  to  the 
long  ride  and  the  nerve  strain. 

Careful  of  Army 

As  soon  as  she  reported  success  the 
great  man  fell  upon  his  knees  and 
poured  out  his  soul  in  thankgiving, 
for,  tho  the  burdens  of  a  nation 
weighing  in  the  balance  were  on  his 


shoulders,  he  had  time  to  consider 
the  case  of  two  individuals  who  were 
entirely  unknown  to  him.  But  they 
were  "my  boys,"  the  loving  term  he 
applied  to  every  boy  and  man  in  the 
army. 

Thus  the  days  and  weeks  and 
months  and  years  dragged  slowly  by 
while  Fanny  shared  with  the  great 
Lincoln  his  sorrows  as  no  one  else 
did  for  she  saw  a  side  of  his  charac- 
ter hidden  from  others — guessed  at 
by  writers,  but  never  quite  realized. 
No  one  else  was  ever  in  a  position 
to  know,  as  she  did,  his  Gethsemam. 

In  a  speech  before  the  state  legis-  j 
lature  of  Washington  on  February 
12,  1913,  the  Hon.  Will  H.  Thompson,  ; 
who  wore  the  grey  as  a  boy,  spoke  : 
one  of  the  highest  tributes  ever  paid 
to  Lincoln.  He  said :  "The  world 
has  called  him  a  martyr  because  of 
the  tragic  death  that  came  by  an 
assassin's  hand,  but  the  four  years 
of  crucifixion  thru  which  this  bravo 
heart  passed  is  his  true  patent  of 
martydom.  The  soldier  had  his 
perils  to  face,  his  long  weary 
marches  to  make,  his  cheerless 
nights  of  frost  and  rain,  his  scant 
fare  and  his  heart-sickening  isola- 
tion from  home  and  wife  and  child, 
but  these  burdens  were  light  com-  j 
pared  with  the  intolerable  load  un- 
der which  this  giant  stooped,  but  did  j 
not  stagger,  for  *four  terrible  years. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  spent  one  night  in 
a  dark  garden  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture says  He  sweat,  as  it  were,  great 
drops  of  blood  begging  that  the  bit- 
ter cup  might  pass  from  Him.  Lin- 
coln passed  a  thousand  nights  in 
Gethsemane.  Once  the  locked  heart 
broke  its  bonds  and  he  cried :  T  can 
fight  thru  the  days,  but,  oh,  the 
horror  of  the  nights !'  " 

No  Room  for  Malice. 

A  heart  that  had  been  filled  with 
love  could  have  no  room  for  hatred 
or  malice  after  four  years  of  such 
agony  and  so,  in  his  second  in- 
augural address,  he  said:  "With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  f 
all,  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
all  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his 
widow  and  orphans — to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  na- 
tions." > 

Four  years  of  close  association  ! 
with  this  great  soul  in  its  purifica- 
tion  and  growth  left^its  mark  on 
this  little  lady  who  shared  it  and  she  j 
came  down  to  the  close  of  her  life  at  | 
94  years  with  that  calm,  sweet  face 
and  queenly  bearing  of  one  who  has 
endured  much — and  learned  much. 
All  her  earthly  possessions  were  sac- 
rificed. A  fire  destroyed  a  home 
which  she  acquired  after  the  war 
and  with  it  the  necessary  papers  to 
prove  her  service  (for  she  never 
registered  with  the  war  department) 
and  the  remaining  years  of  her  life 
saw  hardships  and  suffering.  She, 
therefore,  received  no  monetary  com- 
pensation because  congress  must 
have  indisputable  proof,  and  her 
great  friend  aud  her  papers  were 
gone.  She  had  a  just  pride  in  hav- 
ing been  able  to  serve.  In  the  early 
part  of  1923  this  noble  soul  took  its 
leave  of  the  body  that  had  known 
so  much  suffering  and  it  is  a  lament- 


able fact  that  her  last  days  were 
spent  in  a  charitable  institution  and 
that  she  died  unknown  and  unsung. 

Lowell  has  said:  "All  the  beauti- 
ful sentiments  in  the  world  weigh 
less  than  a  single  lovely  action." 

So,  by  her  years  of  loving  serv- 
ice, Fanny  H.  Kingsbury  built  for 
herself  a  monument — only  a  monu- 
ment self-built  is  enduring — at  the 
foot  of  this  monument  to  "An  Un- 
known" I  lovingly  place  this  tribute : 

She  went  thru  Gethsenfene  with 
Lincoln. 


Kingsburg,   Mrs.   Mary  Alice 
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>AGE  TWO 


RESIDENT  NEAR 
LAKESIDE  TELLS 


ABOUT  LINCOLN 

Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Kings- 
burg  Recalls  Attending 
Inaugural  Day 

The     first       inauguration       of 
Abraham  Lincoln'  on     March     4, 
1861,   which   she,  witnessed   as   a 
girl  of  10  was  recalled  Wednes- 
day by  Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Kings- 
bury,    90,     residing     two     miles 
south    of    Lakeside     in    Ottawa 
county. 
Mrs.    Kingsbury    is    well    known 
by  a  number  of  Fremont  residents 
who    have     cottages    along    Lake 
Erie   and  Sandusky  bay  and   who 
have   heard   her   stories   of   events 
more    than     three-quarters    of    a 
century  ago.  Her  son-in-law,  T.  R. 
Wood,  is  the  Ottawa  county  solici- 
tor for  the  Wolf  Insurance  agency, 
of  Fremont.   Scott   Wolf,   head   of 
the  insurance  firm,  owns  a  cottage 
near  the  Wood  home. 

Daughter  of  a  Maryland  planta- 
tion owner,  Newman  B.  Wilkerson, 
Mrs.  Kingsbury,  recalls  that  an 
uncle  took  her  to  Washington  for 
the  inaugural.  She  remembers  the 
armed  soldiers  and  cannon  flank- 
ing the  platform  at  the  capitol 
during  the  ceremony. 

Recalls  Excitement 
Excitement  in  the  Washington 
district  upon  the  assassination  of 
Lincoln  also  is  recalled  by  the  el- 
derly woman.  A  brother,  Winfield, 
was  in  Ford's  theater  when  the 
fatal  shot  was  fired,  and  some  of 
those  implicated  with  John  Wilkes 
Booth  in  the  crime  were  known  by 
Mrs.  Kingsbury. 

Her  husband,  George  Kingsbury, 
was  an  army  officer  in  employ- 
ment of  the  U.  S.  weather  bureau. 
The  family  lived  in  the  Black  Hills 
during  the  gold  rush  of  '76  and 
the  husband  was  forced  to  move 
east  again  because  of  fear  of  war- 
ring Indians.  Mrs.  Kingsbury  is  a 
granddaughter  of  Elizabeth  Bean, 
famous  Maryland  belle  who  was 
captured  and  held  for  ransom  by 
the  British  troops  in  the  War  of 
1812. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  died  17  years  ago. 
Mrs.  Kingsbury  retains  excellent 
health  and  an  active  interest  in 
national  and  world  events. 
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Kingsbury,  Mrs.  Mary 


First  Inaugural 


Ohio  Woman  Recalls 
Lincoln's  Inaugural 


MRS.  MARY  KINGSBURY 


Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Carl  Sand- 
)urg  and  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  the  last 
wo  named  being  Lincoln  biogra- 
phers. 

Other  Lincoln  memorial  programs 
were  hel  dat  the  Lincoln  statue  on 
the  Mall  by  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans Association,  at  Friendly  Inn 
Settlement,  3752  Woodland  Avenue 
S.  E.;  at  Public  Music  Hall,  where 
the  Republican  county  organization 
showed  the  film,  "Abe  Lincoln  in 
Illinois,"  and  at  the  Grotto  Circus 
in  Public  Hall,  where  American 
Legion  color  guards  marched  in 
honor  of  the  martyred  president. 


n  -/y-9/ 

(Plain  Dealer  Special) 

LAKESIDE,  O.,  Feb.  12— The  first 
inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
which  she  witnessed  as  a  child  of 
10  in  1861,  is  recalled  vividly  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Kingsbury,  90- 
year-old  woman  of  this  (Danbury) 
township. 

The  daughter  of  a  Maryland 
plantation  owner,  Mrs.  Kingsbury 
spent  much  of  her  time  in  Wash- 
ington. 

With  soldiers  and  cannon  flank- 
ing the  platform,  the  atmosphere  of 
tension  was  noticeable  even  to  a 
child,  she  recalled  today. 

She  remembers  little  that  Lincoln 
said  but  the  strength  and  kindness 
of  his  face  are  still  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  her  memory,  she  said. 
Recalls  Assassination 

Mrs.  Kingsbury  also  recalls  the 
excitement  in  the  capital  when  Lin- 
coln was  assassinated. 

Her  brother  was  in  the  theater 
when  John  Wilkes  Booth  fired  the 
fatal  shot  and  her  family  was 
awakened  frequently  throughout 
the  night  as  mounted  soldiers  gal- 
loped past  her  home  in  pursuit  of 
the  assassin. 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd,  the  physi- 
cian who  set  Booth's  broken  leg, 
was  her  father's  personal  physician, 
and  David  Herrold,  the  youth  who 
held  Booth's  horse,  was  a  neighbor 
and  attended  school  with  her 
brother. 

Mrs.  Kingsbury  lives  with  her 
daughters,    Mrs.    T.    R.    Wood,    twc 
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Kingsbury,    Mary  Alice 


Woman  Who  Heard  Lincoln  Inaugural 
Recalls    Fear    Displayed    at    Scene 


T  AKESIDE, 


OHIO, 


MARCH 
19. — Because  of  a  childish 
whim  at  the  age  of  10,  an  87- 
year-old  D  a  n  b  u  r  y  township 
woman,  Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Kings- 
bury, is  one  of  the  few  living 
persons  who  heard  Lincoln's  first 
inaugural  address,  March  4, 
1861. 

Living  at  the  home  of  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  T.  R.  Wood,  two  miles 
south  of  here,  Mrs.  Kingsbury 
vividly  recalls  the  stirring  scenes 
of  Washington  during  Civil  war 
days. 

Daughter  of  Newman  B.  Wil- 
kerson,  a  prominent  Maryland 
plantation  owner,  Mrs.  Kings- 
bury spent  much  of  her  child- 
hood in  Washington,  and  on  the 
day  of  the  inauguration,  she  re- 
calls she  cried  until  an  uncle 
took  her  to  the  capitol  to  see 
the  ceremony. 

"lyfY  FAMILY  had  not  been 
strong  supporters  of  Lin- 
coln and  no  one  had  planned  to 
attend,"  she  reminisces.  "But  I 
had  heard  so  much  about  Abe 
Lincoln  that  I  was  determined 
to  see  him,  and  so  I  just  cried 
until  my  uncle  said  he  would 
take  me." 

Armed  soldiers  and  cannon 
flanked  the  platform  on  all  sides 
as  if  an  attack  on  the  new  presi- 
dent was  feared,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere of  tension  was  noticeable 
even  to  the  girl  of  10. 

In  recalling  the  address,  she 
remembers  little  that  Lincoln 
said,  but  his  face  she  has  never 
forgotten.  Its  strength  and  kind- 
ness today  still  are  indelibly 
impressed  on  her  mind. 

"Even  today,  whenever  I  see 
a  picture  of  Lincoln,  I  uncon- 
sciously compare  it  .  with  the 
Lincoln  I  saw  that  day,"  she  de- 
clares. 

A  LTHOUGH  her  father  was  a 
large  slave  holder,  he  was 
not  a  secessionist,  but  raids  of 
Union  soldiers  on  their  planta- 
tion almost  turned  him  to  the 
southern  cause. 

On  pretexts  of  searching  for 
deserters,  soldiers  would  raid 
their  home,  stealing  poultry, 
horses,  food  and  even  money. 
The  terror  of  these  raids  and  the 
anger  of  her  father  at  these  vio- 
lations of  his  property  rights  are 
vivid  memories. 

After  the  slaves  were  freed, 
the  shock  of  which  Mrs.  Kings- 
bury believes  caused  her  fathers 


; 


Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Kingsbury 

►  death,  many  of  the  200  slaves 
held  by  the  family  refused  to 
leave  her  mother's  service. 

Other  memories  Mrs.  Kings- 
bury carries  from  those  days  in- 
clude the  roaring  of  the  guns 
during  the  siege  of  Richmond, 
and  the  excitement  in  the  cap- 
ital following  Lincoln's  assassi- 
nation. 

A  BROTHER,  Winfield  Wilk- 
erson,  was  in  the  Ford 
theater  when  John  Wilkes 
Booth  fired  the  fatal  shot.  All 
through  that  night,  she  recalls, 
her  family  was  unable  to  sleep 
because  of  the  noise  of  gallop- 
ing horses  as  soldiers  passed  in 
pursuit  of  Booth. 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd,  "The 
Prisoner  of  Shark  Island,"  who 
set  Booth's  broken  leg  and  who 
was  charged  with  conspiracy  in 
the  plot  and  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  in  Dry  Tortugas, 
was  her  father's  personal  physi- 
cian and  was  well  known  to 
her;  and  David  Herrold,  the 
youth  who  was  executed  because 
he  held  Booth's  horse,  was  a 
neighbor  and  attended  school 
with  her  brother. 

Both  were  entirely  innocent 
of  any  complicity  in  the  assas- 
sination plot,  she  believes. 

A  MEMBER  of  an  old  colonial 
family,  Mrs.  Kingsbury  is 
the  granddaughter  of  Elizabeth 
Bean,  famous  Maryland  belle 
who  was  captured  by  British 
soldiers  and  held  for  ransom 
during  the  War  of  1812. 

Born  in  Washington  and  edu- 
cated in  a  Washington  seminary, 
she  was  graduated  at  services 
held  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute. 


Later  she  married  George 
Kingsbury,  an  army  officer  in 
the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau  under  General  Greeley. 
Although  they  made  their  home 
in  Washington,  they  traveled  all 
over  the  United  States  in  the 
course  of  her  husband's  work. 
During  the  Spanish-American 
war,  he  served  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

"POURTEEN  years  ago  her. 
husband  died  and  since  then 
she  has  lived  most  of  the  time 
with  her  children.  For  the  past 
four  years  she  has  lived  with 
Mrs.  Wood. 

Besides  Mrs.  Wood,  she  has 
another  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Riley  of  Brooklyn,  and  a  son, 
G.  P.  Kingsbury  of  Hollis,  N.  Y. 

Giving  the  appearance  of  a 
woman  of  70  rather  than  87, 
Mrs.  Kingsbury  today  is  in  good 
health,  active;  and  is  keenly  in- 
terested in  affairs  of  the  world. 
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Lakeside  Woman  Heard 
Lincoln  Inaugural  Address 


Civil    War    Days    in 

Washington  Are 

Recalled 


LAKESIDE,  O.,  March  19  (Spe- 
cial)—Because  of  a  childish  whim 
at  the  age  of  10,  an  87-year-old 
Danbury  township  woman,  Mrs. 
Mary  Alice  Kingsbury,  is  one  of 
the  few  living  persons  who  heard 
Lincoln's  first  inaugural  address, 
March  4,  1861. 

Living  at  the  home  of  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  T.  R.  Wood,  two  miles 
south  of  here,  Mrs.  Kingsbury  viv- 
idly recalls  the  stirring  scenes  of 
Washington  during  Civil  war  days. 

Daughter  of  Newman  B.  Wilker- 
son,  a  prominent  Maryland  plan- 
tation owner,  Mrs.  Kingsbury 
spent  much  of  her  childhood  in 
Washington,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
inauguration,  she  recalls,  she 
cried  until  an  uncle  took  her  to 
the  capitol  to  see  the  ceremony. 

Won  by  Tears 

"My  family  had  not  been  strong 
supporters  of  Lincoln  and  no  one 
had  planned  to  attend,"  she  remi- 
nisces. "But  I  had  heard  so  much 
about  Lincoln  that  I  was  deter- 
mined to  see  him,  and  so  I  just 
cried  until  my  uncle  said  he  would 
take  me." 

*  Armed  soldiers  and  cannon 
flanked  the  platform  on  all  sides 
as  if  an  attack  on  the  new  presi- 
dent was  feared. 

In  recalling  the  address,  she  re- 
members little  that  Lincoln  said, 
but  his  face  she  has  never  forgot- 
ten. Its  strength  and  kindness  to- 
day still  are  indelibly  impressed 
on  her  mind.    ' 

"Even  today,  whenever  I  see  a 
picture  of  Lincoln,  I  unconscious- 
ly compare  it  with  the  Lincoln  I 
saw  that  day,"  she  declares. 

Although  her  father  was  a  large 
slave  holder,  he  was  not  a  seces- 
sionist, but  raids  of  Union  soldiers 
on  their  plantation  almost  turned 
him  to  the  southern  cause. 
Had  200  Slaves 

After  the  slaves  were  freed,  the 
shock  of  which  Mrs.  Kingsbury  be- 
lieves caused  her  father's  death, 
many  of  the  200  slaves  held  by  the 
family  refused  to  leave  her 
mother's  service. 

Other  memories  Mrs.  Kingsbury 
carries  from  those  days  include  the 
roaring  of  the  guns  during  the 
siege  of  Richmond,  and  the  excite- 
ment in  the  capital  following  Lin- 
coln's assassination. 

A  brother,  Winfield  Wilkerson, 
was  in  the  Ford  theater  when  John 
Wilkes  Booth  fired  the  fatal  shot. 
All  through  that  night,  she  recalls, 
her  family  was  unable  to  sleep  be- 
cause of  the  noise  of  galloping 
horses  as  soldiers  passed  in  pur- 
suit of  Booth. 
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Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd,  who  set 
Booth's  broken  leg  and  who  was 
charged  with  conspiracy  in  the  plot 
and  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment, was  her  father's  personal 
physician  and  was  well  known  to 
her;  and  David  Herrold,  the  youth 
who  was  executed  because  he  held 
Booth's  horse,  was  a  neighbor  and 
attended  school  with  her  brother. 
Holds  Both  Innocent 

Both  were  entirely  innocent  of 
any  complicity  in  the  assassination 
plot,  she  asserts. 

A  member  of  an  old  colonial 
family,  Mrs.  Kingsbury  is  the 
granddaughter  of  Elizabeth  Bean, 
famous  Maryland  belle,  who  was 
captured  by  British  soldiers  and 
held  for  ransom  during  the  War  of 
1812. 

Born  in  Washington  and  edu- 
cated in  a  Washington  seminary, 
she  was  graduated  at  services  held 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Later  she  married  George  Kings- 
bury, an  army  officer  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  U.  S.  weather  bureau 
under  General  Greeley.  Although 
they  made  their  home  in  Washing- 
ton, they  traveled  all  over  the 
United  States  in  the  course  of  her 
husband's  work.  During  the  Span- 
ish-American war,  he  served  in  the 
Philippines. 

Fourteen  years  ago  her  husband 
died  and  since  then  she  has  lived 
most  of  the  time  with  her  children 
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White  House  -  had  lunch  with  L. 


HOW  LINCOLN  FACED 

PROBLEMS  OF  TODAY 
TOLD  BY  WAR=NURSE 


Here's    Tale    of    Great 

Man  Born  1  1 0  Years 

Ago. 

Seattle?  Wash.,  Feb.  11.— "She  also 
knew  Lincoln." 

Mrs.  Sarah  Frances  Kingsbury,  with 
her  span  of  89  years,  tells  an  interest- 
ing story  of  the  Civil  war  times  when 
she  was  a  vivacious  nurse,  fired  with 
the  patriotic  ambition  to  be  of  aid  to 
the  wounded  from  the  battlefields.  Her 
memories  of  Lincoln  show  the  great 
president  confronting  problems  of  to- 
day. 

Her  brother  had  been  wounded,  and 
Mrs.  Kingsbury,  '""then  Sarah  Follette, 
hurried  to  Alexandria,  near  Washing- 
ton, to  bring  him  back  to  health. 

"When  I  arrived  at  the  hospital  I 
was  astonished  to  find  it  nothing  but 
a  barn,"  said  Mrs.  Kingsbury.  "The 
wounded  men  were  lying  on  the  floor. 

!  There  were.no  cots.  And  such  things 
as  washbasins,  hot  water  and  cloths  to 
wash  the  mud  from  the  soldiers'  faces 
had  not  been  provided.  I  started  at 
[  once  for  Washington  to  attempt  to  get 
!  better  conditions." 

At  the  capitol  she  recited  the  reasons 

for  her  visit  in  a  determined  voice,  and 

a  nervous  orderly  cautioned  her  about 

"talking   so   loud,"   explaining  that  the 

I  war     department     headquarters     were 

;  next   door. 

Just  then  a  tall,  gaunt-looking  man 
stepped  out  of  a  door  and  asked  in  a 
!  kindly  tone: 

"What  seems  to  be  the  trouble,  my 
little  lady?" 

And  Mrs.  Kingsbury  realized  that  she 
was  talking  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States. 

To  Lincoln  she  told  her  story,  and  as 
she  talked,  he  jotted  down  notes  in  a 
book. 

"He  thanked  me  for  telling  him 
about  the  hospital  conditions,"  she  said. 
"He  said  he  was  very  sorry  about  it, 
and  that  I  had  told  him  the  very  things 
he  wanted  to  know.  Then  he  asked  me 
if  I  had  had  luncheon. 

"When  I  said  I  had  not,  he  said  I 
should  not  try  to  ride  back  to  Alexan- 
dria without  resting  and  having  some- 
thing to  eat.  He  invited  me  to  go  to 
the  White  House  for  lunch,  and  of 
Icourse  I  accepted. 

"President  Lincoln's  table  manners 
were  excellent.  He  served  the  meal  at 
(his  own  private  table  and  I  have  never 
seen  it  done  more  politely." 

In  the  afternoon,  after  an  hour's  talk, 
President  Lincoln  ordered  her'  horse 
brought  for  her  at  3  o'clock  and  when 
she  got  back  to  the  war  hospital  just 
before  dark  she  found  a_  vastly  dif- 
ferent place.  The  men  were  on  cots 
and  all  the  comforts  possible  had  been 
provided  them,  including  doctors  and 
nurses. 

After  that,  whenever  Mrs.  Kingsbury 
found  conditions  bad  in  the  different 
camps,  she  went  straight  to  the  pres- 
ident and  .the  remedy  was  quickly 
forthcoming.  Thus  the  friendship  was 
formed,  and  Lincoln  insisted  that  she ! 


Mrs    Sarah  Kingsbury,   Civil  war  nurse  and  intimate  friend  of  martyred 
president  whose  birthday  anniversary  we  celebrate  today. 


make  the  White  House  her  home  when 
she  was  in  the  capital.  At  her  visits 
there  she  always  attended  White  House 
functions. 

"Another  time,  I  remember,  there 
was  roast  beef  for  dinner.  Lincoln  was 
cutting  the  roast  and  he  said,  'I  may 
not  serve  this  just  right  to  you,  as  a 
Boston  woman,  but  I  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  a  very  crude  way.'  The 
beef  had  been  cut  very  thin  and  I  com- 
mented on  it,  saying  I  had  never  seen 
beef  cut  more  nicely,  and  that  he  need 
make  no  apologies  for  his  carving.  And 
he  answered,  'Well,  you  see,  I  like  it 
that  way.' 

"Lincoln  never  omitted  asking  a 
blessing  at  each  meal,  and  he  often  re- 
marked that  instead  of  asking  a  bless- 
ing people  should  give  thanks  for  their 
food. 

"Lincoln,"  Mrs.  Kingsbury  continued, 
.'  was  called  'the  ugliest  man  in  the 
world,'  but  when  you  talked  to  him  and 
looked  right  into  his  eyes,  he  was  the 
handsomest  man  you  ever  saw.  He 
never  had   a  good   tailor  to  make   his 


clothes  and  that  was  the  chief  reason 
why  they  always  looked  baggy. 

"He  had  a  brown  overcoat  which  he 
wore  to  the  grand  review  of  the  troops 
at  Alexandria.  On  the  back  between 
the  shoulders  was  a  spot  of  grease,  and 
the  dust  made  it  show  quite  plainly. 
Later  I  was  talking  about  something 
and  said,  'It  looked  as  bad  as  your  coat 
at  the  grand  review.'  Lincoln  just  j 
laughed  and  replied,  'I  thought  that ,' 
was  a  mark  of  honor  somebody  had  I 
anointed   me   with.' 

"Lincoln  felt  thut  after  the  war  the  I 
rich  were  going  to  be  richer  and  the 
poor,  poorer.  He  said  that  the  rich  I 
were  avaricious  for  more  wealth  and 
he  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
way  of  distributing  the  money  more 
evenly   among   the   people. 

"And  it  seems  to  me  his  remarks 
apply  quite  forcibly  to  these  days,  just 
after  this  new  and  terrible  war.  The 
rich,  richer;  the  poor,  poorer.  Isn't 
there  some  way  it  could  be  changed?  I 
am  hoping  someone  wiM  find  the  solu- 
tion." 
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Kingsbury,  SPrah  (^ollette)  Washington,  D.  C, 

"The  President  asked  me  if  I  had  had  luncheon. 
When  I  said   had  not  he  said  I  should  not  try  to  ride  "back  to 
Alexandria  without  resting  and  having  something  to  eat.  He 
invited  me  to  go  to  the  White  H0use  for  lunch  and  of  course 
I  accepted." 
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